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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


PREPAYMENT for 1867.—The Prepayment to the ‘ Zoologist’ for 
1866 has now expired, fourteen numbers having been published during 
the year; all of them as well as the postage being included in the 
Twelve Shillings Subscription. The conclusion of the first Volume of a 
Second Series of the ‘ Zoologist’ affords me the opportunity of very 
sincerely thanking my contributors and subscribers for their continued 
support. This volume is not only more devoted to our British Birds | 
than any which have preceded, but the papers are of a more enduring 
character, and will serve as guides to the student of plumage and habits, 
as long as Ornithology shall remain a study. | 
The republication of MonTaGu’s INVALUABLE ‘ DICTIONARY’ has also 

been a great feature in this year’s labours, and I cannot doubt that it 
have a large and long-continued sale. 
_ The ‘Entomologist, while it has opened up a new set of subscribers 
and contributors, and has afforded me the means of publishing Insect 

Life-histories for which there was previously no convenient channel, 
has doubtless withdrawn from the ‘ Zoologist’ much’ Entomological 

matter; whether this comparative restriction of each Journal to one 
science may be. regarded as an improvement time will show: to myself 
it seems very decidedly to be so. 

Mr. Stainton’s ‘ Annual’ for 1867 is advertised to appear at the end of 

the year, and will be supplied from this Office as heretofore. 


‘Zoologist’ for 1867 - . 
‘Dictionary of British Birds’ - ~ - 010 7 
‘Entomologist’ for 1867 - 0 6 0 

Annual’ - 0 2 6 
‘Zoologist,’ ‘ Dictionary, ‘Entomologist’ and 
Annual’ - - - 0 
‘Zoologist’ and ‘ Entomologist - 017 6 


(>All of these delivered Post FREE. 


_ Please to accompany your order with Postage-stamps, or a Post-Office 


Order made payable to me at the Money-order Office, Bishopsgate Street 
WITHIN. | 


EDWARD NEWMAN 


et 


THE ZOOLOGIST FOR 1867. 
SECOND SERIES, pp: 529—1024. 
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O Nature! by impassion’d hearts alone 
Thy geruine charms are felt; the vulgar mind 
Sees but the shadow of a power unknown: 
Thy loftier beauties beam not to the blind 
And sensual throng, to grovelling hopes resign’d : 
But they who high and lofty thoughts inspire, 
Adore thee, in celestial glory shrined, eyot 
In that diviner fane, where Love's pure fire 
Burns bright, and Genius tunes his loud immortal lyre. 
| PRINGLE. 


If thou art worn and hard beset 
sorrows that thou wouldst forget, 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
_ Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills! No tears - | 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. } | 
| LoNGFELLOW. 


The leaf-tongues of the forest, 
The flower-lips of the sod, 
The happy birds that hymn 
Their rapture in the ear of God. 
_ The summer wind that bringeth 
Music over land and sea, 
- Have each a voice that singeth 
This sweet song of songs to me.—_ 
“The world is full of beauty, 
Like other worlds above, 
_ And if we do our duty, 
It might be fuil of love.” 
Massey. 
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Birds, rare, in Northamptonshire, 555; 
power of imitation in, 598; 
noticed in East Finmark, 692, 761; 
Britisb, blue and white varieties of 

eggs of, 754; summer, arrival of at 
Shooter's Hill and neighbourhood, 
814; list of noticed in West Suther- 
land, 860; varieties of eggs of, &75, 
911; of Stirlingshire, collected obser- 
vations on the, 884, 929; starvation of, 

- 911; of Scandinavia, 951; piebald and 
rare, fate of, 959 ; British, distinguish- 
ing characters of some ‘nearly-allied 
species of, 965; varieties of, 987 


. Birdsnesting trip to the North of Ireland, 


609 | 

Bittern, 595, '732, 820, 900; near 
Ipswich, 634; in Yorkshire, 635; litile, 
in Cornwall, 759; near the Lizard, 
829; near Henley, zd. 

Bitterns near Dorchester, 708 

Blackbird, variety of, 633 ; migrationtof, 
683 ; pied, 686; nest and eggs of, 889 

Blackeap, instance of fearlessness i in the, 
558 

Boar, wild, 979 | 

Boat, India-rubber, 1014 

Bombycilla garrula, 764 

~Brambling, curious fact connected with 
the, 706 

Bramblings near Eccleshall, 634; at 
Henley-on-Thames, 825; near Nor- 
wich, 871 

Bullfinch, abundance of in Dublin in 
1866, 685 ; scarlet (’) in Sussex, 877 


list of, 3 


Buntiug a bird of Shakespeare, 756 

Bunting, Lapland, in Lancashire, 558; 
at Lewisham, 705; snow, at sea, 559; 
at Hunstanton, id.; near the Humber, 
591; in North Lincolnshire, 691; ‘on 
Blackheath, 705; at Eastbourne, 792; 
at Exmouth, 832 ; in Stirlingshire, 
892; blackheaded, zd.; ortolan, in the 
Isle of Wight, 912 

Bustard, great, at Horsey, Norfolk, 635 

Buteo lagopus, 761 

Buzzard, honey, 545, 908,912; in Aber- 
deenshire, 554: common, 589, 597, 
866, 886, 909; at Looe, 948; rough- | 
legged, in Dumfriesshire, 604 

Buzzards i in Kent, 948, 989 


-Calidris arenaria, 769 
-Calosoma Curtisii, 646 


Canaries breeding in January, 705 

Canine fecundity, 910 

Capercallie, 897 

Cat and squirrels, 753 

Cat, wild, 921 : 

Cattle, wild white, 669 © 

Cerapterus Macleayii, 646 

Cetacea and seals, 923 

Chaffinch, 591, 686, 892 

Charadrius helveticus, 769 

Chiffchaff, 890, 968 

Chough, Cornish, 678; reparation of a 
maimed beak in the, 1015 

Chrysalides, remarks on the coloration of, 

Ciconia nigra, 872 

Cimbex lateralis, 639 

Cinclus aquaticus, 765 : 

Cirl and yellow bunting, 971 

Clark, Rev. Hamlet. M,A., F.LS., 
‘Letters Home from Spain, Algeria 
and Brazil, during past Entomological 
Rambles,’ 997; death of, 810 

Clausilia biplicata, 837 

»  Rolphii, zd. 
Columba livia, 535 © 
»  turtur, 768 

Colymbus arcticus, 775 

Coot, 603, 902 

Cormorant, 540, 594, 666, 676, 871, 906, 
1014; has not the white leg at Christ- 
nas, 688; parasitical worms in the 
stomach of, 795 


~ Corvus pica, 7 763 


Crab, Gibbs’ spider, at icici: 1018 

Crake, spotted, 597; curn, migration and 
hybernation of, 678; in North Lincoln- 
shire, 943; little, and Baillon’s, 974 ; 
sputted, in Lancashire, 1017 

Creeper, 895 

Crocodile, Bornean, voracity of the, 878 
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Crossbill, 539, 872, 893; parrot, 543; 
common, 545; at Ripon, 793 
Crow, hooded, 537, 548, 894; nesting in 
Norfolk, 1012; carrion, 600, 894 , 
Cuckoo, 529, 895, 909; colouring of 
eggs of, 828; abundance of at May- 


field, 829; young, in the nest of a— 


meadow pipit, 914; at Peckham, ¢d.; 
singular position of egg of, td.; ege 
eg in the nest by means of the bill 
of, 2 | 
Cuckoo" S ergs, colouring of, 828 
Curlew, 675, 900; pigmy, at Aldeburgh, 
991 
Deer, red, 978 ; discovery of the horns 
of, and uther animal remains, in the 
| bed of the River Ribble, 1001 
Deinacrida heteracantha, 849 
‘megacephala, 850 
thoracica, id. 
Deinacrida, notes on the genus in New. 
Zealand, 849 
Dipper, 750, 887; nesting of the, 755 _ 
Diver, great ‘northern, 596, 675, 819,905 ; 
- jn Norfolk, 709; at Looe, 951; black. 
throated, at Wickham, Hants, 608 ; 
in Dublin Bay, 686; nesting of, 710; 
on Loch Lomond, 905; redthroated, 
' 675, 739, 743, 819, 905; migration 
- and powers of flight of, 680 ; no “ red- 
thruat” in winter, 681; no * redthroat ” 
- till two years old, 682; scarcity of in 
Dublin Bay at the end of 1866, id.; 
in Somerset and Devon, 760; netted 
at Penzance, 992 
Divers, 597 
Dog and horse, vari-coloared eyes in, 
788 3 
Dotterel, 808, 870; ringed, 945 


Dove, turtle, 543, 649, 689, 985; ring, 


597, 732, 897; stock, 742 

Doves, stock, breeding in a church, 
798 

Duck, wild, 664, 691, 904; longtailed, 
674 ; ; in Dublin Bay, 686; scaup, 674 ; 
breeding in Britain, 878; ferruginons, 
in Norfolk, 709; shoveiler, in the 
South of Ireland, 708; tufted, 742 

Dunlin, 539, 598, 692, 902; variation in’ 
length of bill of, 813 

Dunlins at Kingsbury Reservoir, 829 

Eayle, whitetailed, 537; baldheaded, in 
Achill, 562; sea, 729, 8x5 ; bouted, 
notes on the breeding of, 803 ; golden, 
S84 

Eagles, golden and whitetailed, 966 

Egg of cuckoo, singular position of, 914; 
paced in the nest’ by means of the bill, 
id, | 


Eggs of ring ouzel and blackbird, 703; 
of British birds, varieties of, 706, 875 ; 
blue and white varieties of, 754; ‘white 
varieties of, 823; white, of yellow- 
hammer, 825; > of cuckoo, colouring of, 
828; of swift, the number laid, 915, 
990; kestrel’s, varieties of, 948; and 
nests, of hawfinches, 989. 

Elk, 978 


| Emberiza citrinella, 767 


» Japponica, td, 
rustica, zd, 


Entomological Society, proceedings of, 


564, 569, 643, 711, 796, 838, 879, 
1018 
Falco. gyrfalco, 761 
lithofaleco (zsalon), 762 
» peregrinus, td. 


Faloon, peregrine, 539, 735, 821, 866, 


885; in Kent, 631; nesting of, 702 ; 
nesting of in Stirlingshire, 790 ; breed- 
ing at Beachy Head, 791; nesting of 
“in Yorkshire, 947; redfooted, Cornish 
specimens of, 605 
Falcons, Greenland and Iceland, 966; 
and haw ks, 1005 
Fecundity, canine, 910 
Fieldfare, 740, 888 ; beautiful variety of, 
633 
Fieldfares, early arrival of, 989 


_ Finch, mountain, 540, 892 


Fish, Mr. Kirby’s, 836 


Flamborough, notes from, 1008 


Fleas in Southern India, '837 

Flies, starlings hawking for, 593; blee- 
bottle, are they distasteful to bats ? 

Flycatcher, nesting of the, 557; pied, 

542, 867; in the Isle of Wight, 823; 

Yorkshire haunts of, 949; spotted, 734, 

867, 857, 985 

Food of wood pigeon, 561, 593, 685, 
758; of great spotied woodpecker, 
757 

Fowl, wild, 731, 735 

Fox, 663, 922 | 

Fringilla caneseens, 768 
5 domestica, id. 

»  flavirostris, id. 

Fulica atra, 770 

Gadwall shot on the Tay, 562; on the 
Firth of Forth, 904 


‘Gallinule, purple, in 829 


G innet, 541, 739, 906 
Garganey, 904 

Garrulus infaustus, 763 
Geese, gray, 974 

Goatsucker, 897 

Gudwit, 809; blacktailed, 538. 
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Goldcrest and firecrest, 969 
674,905; at Eastbourne, 
636 


Goldfinch, 892 

Goosander, 595; in Wiltshire, 709; in 
the South of Ireland, id:; and other 
birds on the Firth, 636 

Goose, 659; pinkfooted, 592; Egyptian, 
in Yorkshire, 636; at ‘Barnstaple, 8315 
near Northampton, ¢d.; in Stirlingshire, 

- 903; bean, 673, 902; brent, 673, 903 ; 
Canada, at Coombe Bissett, 708 ; on 
Loch Lomond, 908; at Aldeburgh, 
916; graylag, 902; bernicle, 903 

Goshawk in Treland, 632, 708 

Graculus carbo, 775 

» cristatus, id. 
Grallatores, 677 

Grebe, little, 603, 689, 905; affected by 
cold, 636 ; rednecked, in Norfolk, 709 ; 

on the Firth of Forth, 905; Sclavonian, 
in Norfolk, 709 ; 3; on Loch Lomond, 
905 

Greenfinch, 594; late nest of, 989 

Greenshank, 907 ; near Aldeburgh, 950 

Grouse, willow and red, perching, 607; 
specific identity of, 707, 758; black, 
898 ; red, éd.; Pallas’s sand, id.; ; hybrid 
black, on Bodmin Moors, 991 

Grus cinerea, 769 

Guillemot, black, 538, 545; in Norfolk, 


710; bridled or ringed, 542; common, 


parasitical worms in the stomach of, 
795 


Guillemot, in summer plumage in De- 
-cember, 686; near Eastbourne, 759 


Gurney, J. H., jun., ‘A Summary of the . 


Occurrences of the Gray Phalarope in 
Great Britain in 1866, 917 

Gull, 666; Sabine’s, 543; little, 545, 595 ; 
lesser blackbacked, 547, 672, 907, 910; 
kittiwake, natural history of, 548 ; Sa- 
bine’s, in the neighbourhood of Ply- 
mouth, 557; in Cornwall, 608, 710; 

at Weston-super-Mare, 992 ; little, 
on the South coast of Devon, 562; at 
Eastbourne, 636; at Aldeburgh, 916; 
at Leicester, 991; at Flamborough 
Head, 1018; blackheaded, 596, 673, 
907 ; breeding of at Pilling ‘Moss, 
Lancashire, 832; common, 672, 739, 
907; natural history of, 625; its habits, 
id.; nidification of, 629; its fuod and 

gry, 630; flight, resting, swimming, 

_ad.; glaucous, 671; Iceland, 671; in 
Orkney, 1018; great blackbacked, 672, 
907; herring, 672; Buonaparte’s, 906; 
browuheaded, 945 

Gulls, 692; vomiting their food, 711 


Gulls in Kent, query respecting, 637; 

teply thereto, 710; masked, Iceland 
and glaucous, near Scarborough, 637 

Hair-tail, silvery, in Mount’s Bay, 793 © 

Hare, feeding on hawthorn-berries, 604 ; 
alpine, 669; common, 669, 977 

Harrier, ben, in the West of England, 
637 ; in Stirlingshire, 887; Montagu’s, 
912; hen, 1006 

Hawifinch, young, at Alton, in June, 876 ; 
al Selborne, 913, 949 

Hawfinches nesting in Kent, 792; nests 
anil eggs of, 989 


Hawk, night, 985 


Hedgehog, 631, 668, 881 

Helix obvoluta, 837 

Hen swallowing a slow-worm, 950; a 
sagacious, 991 


Heron, 655, 899; purplecrested, near the 


Lizard, 829; squacco, 830; at —~ 
mouth, 915. 
Hirundo riparia, 764 
 Tustica, zd. 
urbica, id. 
Hobby, 593; in Kent, 948; near Nor-. 
wic orangelegged, near 
702 | 


Hooper, 903 

Hoopoe, 597, 737, 872; near Helston, 
Cornwall, 793; in the Isle of Wight, 
823 

Horse, anecdote of the, 553; and dog, 
vari-coloured eyes in, 788 

Hybridity in water-fowl, 830 

Tanthina fragilis in Dingle Bay, 954 

Ibis, shell, 834 

Ichthyology of Norfolk, 760 

Immigrants, arrival of at Looe, 874; 
dates of the departure of for 1867, 
1015 


Jackdaw, 740, 820, 89-4 


Jay, 894 


Jerfalcon, Cornish specimen of, 605 


Kestrel, 732, 886, 1006; varieties of eggs 
of, 948 | 
Kestrels breeding in confinement, 702 
Kingfisher, 533, 895; breeding of, 707; 
early nesting of, 757; ; nesting of, 827 
Kite in Stirlingshire, 632, 886 
Kittacincla macroura, 825 7 
Kittiwake, 673, 739; at Eastbourne, 
793 
Knot, 809, 901 


‘Lampreys in the Thames near Windsor, | 


836 
Landrail in January, 636 
Lapwing, 602, 654, 754 
Lapwings at H enley- -on- Thames, 829 
Laride, British, 625 
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Lark, shore, 541, 595, 729; in Suffolk, 
560; near Great Yarmouth, 633; in 
Norfolk, 634; sky, 595,740, 891; wood, 
in Norfolk, 634; in Kent, 705; near 
Cromer, 729; in West Sussex, 756; at 
Brighton, 792; in Stirlingshire, 891 ; 
sky, black, 705; young, feeding other 
young ones, 949 

Larks, sky and wood, 970 

Larus argentatus, 771 

canus, td. 

eburneus, td. 

»» fuscus, td. 

glaucus, zd. 

», leucopterus, id. 

»» Marinus, zd. 
tridactylus, id. 

Lemming, 977 

Lepidoptera, letters on variation in, 721, 
841; sexual variation — disparity in 
size, 724; of form and colour, 726; 
alternation of generations, 841 

Leptoptilos argala, 834 

Lestris catarrhactes, 772 
»  crepidata, id. 

parasitica, td. 
 pomarina, id. 

‘Letters Home from Spain, Algeria and 
Brazil, during past Entomological 
Rambles,’ 997 

Limosa rufa, 770 

Linnet, green, 734; mountain, 869, 893 

Linnets, white, 606 ; gregarious in sum- 
mer, and why, 634 

Lizards of Labuan, 952 

Lobster, enormous, 1018 

Locusts, a flight of, 795 

Loxia curvirostra, 768 

Machetes pugnax, 770 
Mackerel in the Boulogne aquarium, 

* 917, 954; in aquaria, 954 

Magpie, with a yellow beak, 706, 757, 
826, 877, 913, 1016; in Stirlingshire, 
894 

Mammalia of Norfolk, 553; of Berkshire 
and Buckinghamshire, 631, 701 

Marmot, alpine, 976 

Martin, 534, 808, 819, 820, 896, 985, 987; 
sand, creamcoloured, 561; white, 680 ; 
sand, 897 

Martins and swallows, 594; early arrival 
of, 827; picked up dead at Aldeburgh, 
990; aud wagtuils, 2d. ; dying from 

eold, 1015 

‘Martins “ building-in” a sparrow, 915 

Mastodon skeleton, perfect, 702 

Meles labradorica, 787 

Merganser, redbreasted, on the Bandon 
River, 636; on the Firth of F orth, 905 


Mergus serrator, 776, 777 | 

Merlin in Scilly, 555 ; near Cromer, 872; 
in Stirlingshire, 886 

Mice, shrew, 701 

Migrants, autumn and winter, arrival of, 
594; summer, dates of arrival of near 
Wakefield in 1867, 822; near Nor- 
wich, 873 

Migration, autumnal, at Scilly, 1014 

Migrations, 730. 

Moa, 638 

Mole, 668, 702, 882 

Mole-rat, 977 

Moorhen, 604, 902 

Motacilla borealis, 765 

Mouse, common, variety of, 631 ; field, 
668, 701; house, 668 

Mouse’ s store, 789 

Muscicapa atricapilla, 765 
grisola, zd. 

Narwhal, 924 

‘Natural H istory of the Tineina’ 919° 

Naturalist, notes of a, in India, 993 

Nature, curious freak of, 541 

Nest of song thrush, 5573 of Syenadees, 
ad.; of nuthatch, 559; of cole tit, 560; — 
of swallow, late, 606; of peregrine 
falcon, 702, 790, 947; of the dipper, 

«755; of kingfisher, 757; of hawfinch, 
793; of meadow pipit, young cuckoo 
in, 914; of quail, 915; late, of yellow. 
hammer, 949; late, of greenfinch, 989 

Nesting of the redstart in curious situa- 
tions, 824; of the kingfisher, 827; of 
woodcocks, 872 

Nesting tour in Sutherland, extracts from 
a journal of in 1867, 851 


_ Nests, curious position of, 951; and eggs, 


hawfinches’, 989 
Newman’s ‘ Birdsnesting, notes on, 987 
Nightingale, 819 | 
Nuthatch, nesting of the, 559 | 
Oological notes from South-East Essex, 
599 | 
Oriole, golden, at Scilly, 825 
Ornithological notes from Shetland, 537, 
688; from Beverley, East Yorkshire, 
540; from North Lincolnshire, 546, 
589, 690, 807, 943; from Falkirk, 554 ; 
from Norfolk, 593, 727, 871, 1012; 
from West Sussex, 596, 730, 811; from 
Stirlingshire, 608, 637; from Bucking- 
hamshire, 637 ; from the County Dub- 
lin, 678; from the Isle of Wight, 732, 
819, 908, 985; from Aldeburgh, 822 
Ornithology, letters on, 548, 625; of the 
Firth of Cromarty, 670, 831; of the 
English Lakes, 865; of Berks and 
Bucks, 1014 
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_Orthotomus longicauda, 826 


Osprey, 597, 689, 885; in Norfolk, 823, 
872; near Cork, 912 

Otter, 553, 668, 701, 884 ; diseased, 553 ; 
large, 822 

Oviposition, dates of this year, 754 

Ouzel, ring, 542, 689, 750, 820, 868, 
889 ; in Middlesex ‘in March, 755 ; 
and blackbird, eggs of, 703; ‘water, 
1006 

Owl, shorteared, 589,887; barn, 601,749, 
887, 912; longeared, 748, 887; little, 
967; near Cambridge, 791; tawny, 812, 
887; fern, 869, 946; snowy, 912 

Owls, 1006; breeding in confinement, 
949 | 


Oystercatcher, 675, 812, 899; plumage 


of, 607 


Oyster fisheries of New South Wales, 


956 
Pandion halizetus, 761 
Partridge, 652, 740, 743, 898, 910, 985, 
986 ; ‘redlegged, in Aberdeenshire, 635 ; 
whitewinged, 950 
Parus ater, 778 
» borealis, zd. 
» sibiricus, 766 
Pastor, rosecoloured, in Wales, 949; in 
Norfolk, 1012 
Peacock with white wings, 1016 


Peewit, 743, 812, 899 


Perch, variety of the, 954 

Petrel, Fulmar, on. the South coast of 
Devon, 562; forktailed, 598; at Yar- 
mouth, 916; storm, in Norfolk, 992, 
ies at Cromer, 992 ; at Aldeburgh, 

Phalarope, rednecked, 539 ; gray, 540, 


593, 596, 735, 738, 739, 1014; at. 


Shoreham, 561; at Barnstaple, 562 ; 


autumn moult of, 683; in Norfolk, 


1016 

Phalaropus rufus, 770 

Pheasant, 897; Pukras, 833; silver, va- 
riety of, 950 

Pieris Pyitha, monstrous individual of, 

Pigeon, 535; wood, 546, 690; food of, 
561, 593, 758; food and destructive- 
ness of, 685; rock, 677 

Pigeons, 972 | 

‘Pigeons, their Structure, Habits and 
Varieties, 929 

Pike, large, 638 

Pipit, rock, 540, 891; inland, 558; ha- 
bits of, 792; in Norfolk,876; Richard’s, 
in Shropshire, 633; near Great Yar- 
mouth, 2d. ; 
meadow, 733, 869; young cuckoo in 


in Norfolk, 634, 729; 


the nest of, 914; water, at Brighton, 
792; tree, 869, 891 

Pipits, meadow and tree, 970 

Plover, golden, 539, 548, 590, 690, 759, 


870, 899; gray, 541, 809; green, 548, | 


690, 690, 7595 ringed, 598: Norfolk, 
in Somerset and Devon, 760 

Plovers, golden and gray, 972; ringed 
and little ringed, ¢d. 


Pochard, 674, 904; redheaded, in Kent, | 


636 ; tufted, on the River Lea, 709 
Podiceps arcticus, 776 
Polecat, 553, 668, 701 
Procellaria slacialis, 771 
Prussia Cove, notes of a stay at, 961 
Ptarmigan, 898 
Pucrasia macrolopha, 833 
Puffin, 872, 906 
Puffins on the Norfolk coast, 878, 951 
Pyrrhula erythrina, 768 


Quadrupeds of Lanarkshire, 667 


Quail, 540, 545, 653, 730, .898, 909; in 
winter, 635; nesting in Essex, 915 


~ Quails near Belfast, 607 


Rabbit, 669 


! Rabbits breeding in January, 604 


Rail, land, 537, 736, 739, 902; spotted, 
546; water, 546, 701, 737, 902 . 

Rat, gray, 631; brown, 669; black, 
976 | 


- Rats and mice, 553 


Rats, on the coast, 822; eating grapes, 

987 

Raven, 599, 867, 894 

Razorbill near Eastbourne, 759; in Kin- 
cardine, 906 | 

Redpole, lesser, 597; mealy, 871 

Redshank, 547, 602, 820, 900; in breed- 
ing plumage i in January, 708; spotted, 
547, 598, 1012 


Redstart, 743, 809, 868; nesting of in | 


curious situations, 824; black, 597; at 


Lvoe, 606; at Dawlish, 703; at Barn- | 
Tithys, at Minehead, 


staple, 1017; 
1018 

Redwing, 548, 737, 889; curious pro- 
cesses in the tail of the, 606 

Regulus, goldencrested, 890 ; firecrested, 
at Scilly, 1017 

Reindeer hunt, 784 

Rvbin, nocturnal melody of, 684; Indian 
black, 825; and wren, 1007 

Roe-deer, 669 ; history and habits of the, 
778 


Rook, 601, 739, 743, 819, 


Rooks, Mr. Kirby’s, 835 
Rudevisch, 916 

Ruff; 688, 901 

Raticilla fuliginosa, 833 
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Salmon, large, in the Severn and Wye, 
916 

Sanderling, 538, 899 

Sandpiper, 871,900; green, 543, 547; in 
Suffulk, 759; near Ingatestone, Essex, 
915; purple, on the South coast of 
Devon, 562; first arrival of in 1866, 
682; its habits, zd.; in Stirlingshire, 
902; curlew, in the Isle of Wight, 
912; near Aldeburgh, 950 ; at Grange- 
mouth, td.; wood, near Aldeburgh, zd. 

Sandpipers, green and wood, 973; wood, 
extraordinary flock of at Rainham, 
Kent, 991 , 

Sawflies, life-bistories of, 639 

Scolopax gallinula, 770 

Scops asio, 749 | 

Scoter, velvet, in Shropshire, 633; surf, 
at Scilly, 1017 


XV 


Scyllarus arctus near Penzance, 563; on 


the North Coast of Cornwall, 878 
Seal, Greenland, near Ryde, 700, 754 ; 
the gray—correction of an error, 787 

Seals and Cetacea, 923 | 

Shad, allice, in Mount’s Bay, 916 

Shag, 676, 906; crested at Christmas, 
687 | 

Shama, 825 | | 

Shearwater, great, 543; Manx, 543, 908 

Shells, land, two rare in Sussex, 760 

Shieldrake, 546, 903, 946 

Shot, remarkable, 605 | 

Shoveller, 741, 903 | 

Shrew, common, 668, 882; oared, 668 

Shrike, great gray, 510, 555, 5y4, 595, 

~ §87; woodchat, in the neighbourhood 
of Plymouth, 557; redbacked, 689; 
lesser gray a British bird, 703 

Shrikes, the two great gray, 555, 605 

Siskin, 543, 597, 893; at Oatlands, 705 ; 

Buckinghamshire, zd. | 

Siskins during the first week in March, 
825 

-Skua, common, 811; piebald variety of, 
992; Richardsoun’s, 907; Buffon’s, on 
the Norfolk coast, 992 

Skuas, 1013; on the Thames, 1017 

Slow-worm, hen swallowing a, 950 

Smew, unusual occurrence of the, 608 ; 
in Suffolk, 759; on Loch Lomond, 


907 

Smews from Holland, 636 

Snipe, 537, 658, 901, 946; great, near 
Dorchester, 608; in Stirlingshire, 901 ; 
jack, id.; early appearance of, 1016; 
great, and other rare birds, near 
Brighton, 1017 

Sparrow, tree, 540; house, 892; martins 
“building-in” a,,915 | 


Sparrows, wanted in New Zealand, 913; 
damage done by, 944 

Species and varieties, 719 | 

Spoonbill at Aldeburgh, 916; on the 
Northam Burrows, 1017 

Squirrel, 631, 668, 976 

Squirrels and cat, 


Stainton, H. T., &c., * The Natural His- | 


tory of the Tineina,’ 919; ‘The Tineina 
of Syria and Asia Minor,’ 920 
Starling, 742, 893, 944; redwinged, near 
- Liphook, 913 
Starlings hawking for flies, 593 
Stevenson, Henry, F.L.S., ‘ The Birds of 
Norfolk, with Remarks on their Habits, 
Migration and Local Distribution,’ 747 


Stint, little, 590; at Leicester, 991; and 


Temminck’s, 973 
Stoat, 631, 668 
Stonechat, 591, 692, 737, 869, 1006 


Stork, gigantic, 834; black, 872 


Strix brachyotus, 763 

35 bubo, zd. 

»» lapponica, 762 

» nyctea, zd. | 
Sturgeon, large, in the Severn, 836 


$turnus vulgaris, 763 


‘Summary of the Occurrences of the 
Gray Phalarope in Great Britain in 
1866, 917 


. Swallow, 533, 537, 597, 733, 734, 738, 


896; lute nest of, 606 
Swallow-stone and swallow’s herb, an in- 
quiry into the nature and properties 
of, 744 | 
Swallow-stones, 561 | 
Swallows, strange trap for, 990; at Sal- 
ford, 1015 7 


_ Swallows and martins, 594; early arrival 


of, 827; picked up dead at Aldeburgh, 
990; dying from cold, 1015 


Swan, 662; instinct in the, 916; Bewick’s, 


903; black, z7d.; mute, id. 

Swans, 974 

Swift, 543, 869, 896,908; only perches 
on its nest, 915; number of eggs laid 
by, 915, 990; late, 990 

Swifts, capture of by hook and line, 827 © 

Sylvia aquatica, occurrence of for the 
second time, so far as is known, in 
England, 946 | | 
» truchilus, 765 

Systems, a review of, 584 - 

Tailor-bird, Indian, 826 

Tegetmeier, W. B.,‘ Pigeons, their Struc- 
ture, Habits and Varieties,’ 929 

Tench, curative powers of the, 563 

Tern, black, 542; Sandwich, 543; at 
Exmouth, 832; on Inchmoin, 906; at 
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Whitby, 1018; 
neighbourhood of Plymouth, 557; 
’ blackbreasted, 738; lesser, at Tauntou, 
832; whitewinged black, in Norfolk, 
951; arctic, near Gravesend, 1017; 
wide-awake,” 1018 
Terns, common and arctic, 970 - 
Tetrao urogallus, 768 
Thais Cassandra, 1022 
Caucasica, 1023 
Cerisyi, id. 
Henrietta, id. 
Hspsipyle, id. 
» Medecicasta, id. 
»»  sumina, 1024 
Thamnobia fulicata, 825 


Thrush, missel, 547, 688, 888 ; song, 888 ;. 


nesting of, 557; rock, in the Isle of 
Wight, 823, 912 
Thrushes, 741; singing at night, 811 
‘ Tineina of Syria and Asia Miner,’ 920 
Tit, cole, nesting of the, 560; marsh, 891 
Tits, cole and marsh, 969 . 
Titmouse, albino, 913 
Toad-stones and eagle-stones, 707, 835 
Toads and vipers, 836 
Totanus fuscus,770 
Toxotus Lacordaini, 796. 
Tringa alpina, 769 | 
»  islandica, td. 
»  Maritima, id. 
mipnuta, id. 
»  platyrbyncha, id. 
», Schinzii, zd. 
Turnstone, 899 
Twite, 537, 539, 871 
Upupa epops, 763 
Uria Troile, 776 
Varieties, 543 ; of chaffinch’s and other 
British birds’ eggs, 706; blue and 


.. white, of British birds’ eggs, 754, 823; - | 


eggs, Y11; of kestrel's eggs» 
; of birds, 987 

Variets of sand martin, 561; of linnet, 
606; of common mouse, 631; of field. 
fare, 633 - of blackbird, id. : ; of tit- 
mouse, 913; of silver pheasant, 950; 
of the perch, 954; piebald, of the com- 
mon skua, 992 

Vipers and toads, 836 

Visitants, winter, 595; summer, vintval 
of in County Wicklow, 754 

Vole, bank, 669; field, id.; water, td. 

 Wagtail, yellow, does it always migrate ? 

705; near Newport, 820; pied, 692, 


rullbilled, in the 


xvi 


733, 807, 869, 891; wintering in 


North Yorkshire, 875; gray, 812, 869, 


891; grayheaded, near Norwich, 824; 
Ray’s, 891 


Wagiails, pied, near Hornsea in January, 


634 ; in January, 704 ; pied and white, 


969; yellow and grayheaded, td.; and 
martins, 990 

Warbler, Savi's (?), in Bucks, 704; blue- 
throated, 732, 750, 821; off the Nor- 
folk coast, 1014; grasshopper, 890 ; 
sedge, id.; wood, ‘id. ; willow, id. 


| summer, ‘593; reed and sedge, 


968; wood and willow, td. 
Water-fowl, hybridity in, 830 
Water-robin, plumbeous, &33 
Waxwing, Bohemian, 660,591; in Nor- 

folk and Suffolk, 633; in Somerset- 

shire, near Whitby, zd.; near 

Great Yarmouth, id.; near Ipswich, 

634; at Halligarth, 689; in Wiltshire, 
704; at Vienna, td. 


Waxwings, 561, 596, 752, 907; near : 


Woolwich, 561; ; in Peebleshire, 606 
Weasel, 631, 668. 


Whales off the Isle of Wight, 554; pilot, 


in the Firth of Forth, 801 3 
Wheatear, 807, 869, 889, 985,.1007 
W himbrel, 543, 990, 985 
Whitethroat, 819 | 
“ Wide-awake Fair,” and the turtle 
ponds, 979 
Wolf, 921 | 
Wolverine, 882 | | 
Woodcock, 548, 591, 656, 734, 901; 
singular habit of, 635 ; ; pied, 686 


‘Woodcocks nesting, 872 


Woodpecker, great spotted, 592; food of, 
757; caught in a trap, 949 ; lesser 


spotted, in Bucks, 704; near Windsor, 


1016; green, variation in the plumage 
of, 950 


Woodpecker’s tail, curious abnormal 


growth of feathers i in, 707 © 

Woodpeckers, 813; great spotted and 
middle spotted, 971 

Wren, 895, 908; goldcrested, 548, 752; 
firecrested in Shropshire, 633 ; wood, 
733, 820, 910; the second primary of, 
688 ; willow, 820, 910 

Yellowhammer, 537, 753; white eggs of, 
825; late nest of, 949 

Zoology, notes on the folk-lore of, 881, 
976, 1005 
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1867. 


The Birds of Shakespeare. By J .E. Hanrrine, F.Z.S. 
| (Continued from S.S8. 264.) 


The following line from ‘ King Lear’ would seem to imply the 
poet’s impression that the wren is polygamous: 


“ Die for adultery! no, the wren goes to ’t.” 
King Lear, Act iv. Scene 6. 


| But, so far as we are aware, the observations of naturalists tend to 
prove the contrary. 


_ “ The pretty wrens of Tarsus will fly hence, 
And open this to Pericles.” 

Pericles, Act iv. Scene 4. 
“Came he right now to sing a raven’s note, 

Whose dismal tune bereft my vital powers ; 

And thinks he that the chirping of a wren, 

By cryivg comfort from a hollow breast, 

Can chase away the first-conceived sound ?” 

Henry VI., Part IT. Act iii. Scene 2. 


This passage has been before explained under the head of ** Raven.” 
(See Zool. S. S. 


Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus). 


“ The plain song cuckoo gray, 
Whose note full many a man doth warm, 
And dares not answer nay: 


For indeed who would set his wish to so foolish a bird? who would give a bird the © 


lie, though he cry ‘cuckoo’ never so?” —Midsummer — Dream, Act iii. Scene 1. 


“So when he had occasion to be seen, 
He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 
Heard, not 
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For by this time tke cuckoo has been in song for a month, and is 
therefore less regarded than upon its first arrival in April, when it is 
listened to as the harbinger of spring. | 

In the same Play, Worcester, addressing the King, says : 


** And being fed by us, you used us so 
_ As that ungentle gull the cuckoo’s bird 
Useth the sparrow; did oppress our nest, 
Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk — 
That even our love durst not come near your sight, 
For fear of swallowing.” | Id., Act v. Scenel. 


Allusion is thus made tuo the popular belief that the cuckoo, after 
being hatched and fed by the hedge sparrow, as soon as it is suffi- | 
ciently strong, turns out the young of its foster parent. 

The word “gull” is usually applied to the person “ gulled, % 
beguiled. Here it must either mean the “ guller” or it must have a 


special application to the voracity of the cuckoo, as the =. is 
Supposed to be so called from ‘ gulo’ ‘ gulosus.’ 


Tooke holds that gull, guile, wile, and guilt, are all from the Anglo- 


_ Saxon ‘ wiglian, ‘ gewiglian, that by which any one is deceived. 


The “ fear of swallowing ” expressed in the last quotation was uot 


altogether groundless, if we are to believe the following : 


“The hedge sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it had its head bit off by its young.” 
King Lear, Act i. Scene 4. 


Mr. Guest (Phil. Pro. i. 280) gives a different reading of this 
passage, and observes, that “in the dialects of the north-western 
counties, formerly 7¢ was sometimes used for its, and so in ‘ King Lear’ 
we have 


‘The hedge sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, | 
That it had 7 head bit off by tt young.’ 


that is, that 7 has had its head, not that it had its head, as the 
modern Editors give the passage, after the Second Folio. So likewise, - 
long before 7és was generally received, we have 7t self commonly 
printed in two words, evidently under the impression that it was a 
possessive of the same syntactical force with the pronouns in my self, 


your self, her self.* So in ‘Timon of Athens,’ we read : 


* Sce ‘The English of Shakspeare, &c., by George Craik. 
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‘The public body * * #* 
* * * feeling in itself 
A lack of Timon’s aid bath sense withal 
Of it own fall’ 


Act v. Scene 1. 
and in Winter’s Tale’: 
* it own protection.” 
| Act ii. Scene 3. 
And, 
“ The innocent milke in most innocent mouth.” 
Id., Act iii. Scene 2. 


And now “will you hear the dialogue that the two learned men 
hare compiled in praise of the owl and the cuckoo? This side is 
Hiems, Winter; this Ver, the Spring; the one maintained by the owl, 
the other by the cuckoo. Ver — 


-“ Spring. When daisies pied* and violets blue, 
And lady smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight ; 
The cuckoo then on every tree 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he, _ 
Cuckoo, | 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, oh word of fear 
_ Unpleasing to a married ear. 


II. 


When shepherds pipe on oaten straws 
merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks ; 
When turtles tread and rooks and daws 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks ; 
_ The cuckoo then on every tree | 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he, 
| Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo, cuckoo, ob word of fear 
Unpleasing to a married ear.” 


- In the old copies the four first lines of the first stanza are arranged ~ 
in couplets, and run thus: 


* Pied means parti-coloured, of different hues. Thus in the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice: | 

_“ That all the eanlings which were streaked and pied.” 

And in the * Tempest,’ Caliban says, “* What a 74 ninny's this,” alluding to the 
parti-coloured dress which Trinculo, as a jester, wore. 
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“ When daisies pied and violets blue, — 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white 
é; Do paint the meadows with delight.” 
But as in all the other stanzas the rhymes are alternate, this was 
_ most probably an error of the compositor. The transposition now 
“i — adopted was first made by Theobald. 


" Take heed ere summer comes or cuckoo birds do sing.” 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Act ii. Scene 1. 


| Apropos of cuckoo songs, the following is considered to be the 
earliest ballad in the English language now extant. “Its date is 


about the latter years of the reign of Henry III., and it affords a 


curious example of the alterations which our tongue has undergone 
since that time; whilst the descriptions, which breathe of rural sights 
and sounds, show that nature has suffered no change.” For the 
benefit of those who are not antiquarians a translation is annexed. 


‘** Sumer is icumen in, Summer is come in, ° 
Lhudé sing cuccu ; Loud sings the cuckoo ; 
Groweth sed and bloweth med, = The seed groweth, and the mead bloweth 
_ And springth the wdé nu, And the wood shoots new. 
Sing cuccu. Sing cuckoo 
Awe beteth after lamb, The ewe bleats after the 1 mb 
Lhouth after calvé cu, The cow lows after the calf, 
Bulluc sterteth, The bullock starts 
Bucké verteth, — The buck verts (goes to harbour in the fern) 
-Merie sing cuccu : Merrily sings the cuckoo; 
Cuccu, cuccu; Cuckoo, cuckoo ; 
Wel singes thu cuccu, | Well singest thou cuckoo, 
Ne swik thu naver nu.” Mayest thou never cease. 


_ The fact of the cuckoo building no nest, but making use of the nest 
of other birds, appears to have been long known. In ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra we read : | | 


“ Thou dost o’ercount me of my father’s house, 
But since the cuckoo builds not for himself, 
Remain in’t as thou may’st.” 

Act ii. Scene 6. 
* He knows me as the blind man knows the cuckoo, by the bad voice.” 
Merchant of Venice, Act v. Scene 1. 
“ For I thie ballad will repeat 
Which men full true will find, 
Your marriage comes by destiny, 
Your cuckoo sings by kind.” | 
| Ail’s Well that Ends Well, Act i. Scene 3. 
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A new version of an old proverb. So, in ‘ Grange’s Garden,’ 4to, 1577, 


** Content yourself as well as I, © 
Let reason rule your minde, 
As cuckoldes come by destinie, 

_ So cuckowes sing by kinde.” 


KINGFISHER (Alcedo ispida). 


‘It was formerly believed that during the time the halcyon or king- 
fisher was engaged in hatching her eggs, the water, in kindness to her, 
remained so smooth and calm that the mariner might venture on the 
sea with the happy certainty of not being exposed to storms or 


_ tempests ; this period was therefore called by Pliny and Aristotle ° the 
halcyon days.” 


“ Expect St. Martin's summer, halcyon days.” 
| Henry Part I. 


It was le wappened that the dead bird, carefully balanced and 
suspended by a single thread, would always turn its beak cates that | 
point of the compass from which the wind blew. — 

Kent, in ‘ King Lear,’ speaks of rogues who 


“Turn their halcyon beaks 
“With every gale and vary of their masters.” 


And after Shakespeare, Marlowe, in his ‘Jew of Malta, says: 


* But how now stands the wind? 
Into what corner peers my halcyon’s bill?” | 


SWALLOow (Hirundo rustica). 


“The swallow follows not summer more willingly than we your leecenip, nor more 
willingly leaves winter, such summer birds are men.” 


Timon of Athens, Act iii. Scone 6 6. 
“ Swallows have built | 
. In Cleopatra’s sails their nests; the augurs 
Say, they know not, they cannot tell, look grimly, 
And dare not speak their knowledge.” 


Antony and Cleopaira, Act iv. ieee 10. 


** And I have horse will follow where the game 
Makes way and run like swallows on the plain.” 
/ Z Titus Andronicus, Act ii. Scene 2. 


Those who have watched the swallows upon a dull day, skimming 
low along the ground, and seeming almost to touch it, although 
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‘flying with speed as undiminished as if high in air, will readily see the 
aptness of this simile. Again, 

“ As swift as swallow flies. be ee 
Id. Act iv. Scene 2. 


It is difficult to calculate or limit the speed which can be produced 


by the effort of a wing’s vibration. We may nevertheless ascertain 


with tolerable accuracy the rate of a bird’s flight as follows :—If we 
note the number of seconds which are occupied by a bird in passing 
between two fixed points in its line of flight, and measure the distance. 
between these points, we resolve the question to a simple “rule of 
three” sum, inasmuch as knowing the number of yards flown in a 
certain number of seconds we can ascertain the distance traversed in 
8600 seconds, or an hour, and thus obtain the rate of speed per hour, 
supposing, of course, the speed to be uniform. 

In this way the flight of the common swallow has been computed at 


90 miles, while that of the swift has been conjectured to be nearly 


180 miles per hour. | 


” True hope is swift and flies with swallow’s wings.” 
Act v. Scene 2. 


The swallow, although one , of the earliest, is not always the first of 
our spring ornaments to appear. There are. 


“ Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take — 

The winds of March with beauty.” : 
Winter's Tale, Act iv. Scene 3. 


MartTIN (Hirundo urbica). 
“‘ This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting marilet does approve, 

By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven’s breath - 

Smells wooingly here; no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coigne of vantage but this bird 
~ Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle. 
- Where they most breed and haunt I have observed 

The air is delicate.” 7 

Macbeth, Act i. Scene 6, 


Sir Joshua Reynolds was struck with the beauty of this brief 
colloquy before the Castle of Macbeth, and he observes on it: “ This 
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short dialogue between Duncan and Banquo, while they are ap- 
_proaching the gates of Macbeth’s castle, has always appeared to me a 
striking instance of what, in painting, 1s termed repose. Their con- 
versation very naturally turns upon the beauties of its situation and 
the pleasantness of the air; and Banquo, observing the martlets’ 
nests in every recess of the cornice, remarks that where those birds 
most breed and haunt the air is delicate. The subject of this quiet 
and easy conversation gives that repose so necessary to the mind after 
the tumultuous bustle of the preceding scenes, and perfectly contrasts 
the scene of horror that immediately danenoiie.” 


| “ but like the martlet 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Ev en in the force and rvad of casualty.” 
| Merchant of Venice, Act ii. Scene 9. 


PicEon (Columba livia).* 


“QO, ten times faster Venus’ pigeons fly — 
To seal love’s bonds new made, than they are wont 
To obliged faith unforfeited.” 
Merchant of Venice, Act ii. Scene 6. 


“ Enter a. Clown with a. basket and two pigeons. 
““ News, news from heaveri! Marcus the post is come. 
Sirrah, what tidings? have you any letters ? 
Titus Andronicus, Act iv. Scene 3. 


The practice of using pigeons as letter-carriers, here alluded to by 
Shakespeare, is of very ancient date. The old historian Diodorus | 
Siculus informs us that above two thousand years ago they were 
employed for this purpose; and about five hundred years since relays 
of carrier pigeons formed part of a telegraphic system, adopted by the 
Turks. “ Regular chains of posts were established, consisting of high 
towers between thirty and forty miles asunder, provided with pigeons, 
and sentinels stood there constantly on the watch, to secure the 
intelligence communicated by the birds as they arrived, and to pass it 


* No particular species being referred to by Shakespeare, we give the scientific 
name of that from which our domestic pigeons are believed to be descended. 
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on by means of others. The note was written on a thin slip of paper, 
enclosed in a very small gold box, almost as thin as the paper itself, 
suspended to the neck of the bird; the hour of arrival and departure 
were marked at each successive tower, and for greater security a 
duplicate was always despatched two hours after the first. The 
despatches were, however, not always enclosed in gold, but merely in 
paper, in which case, to prevent the letters being defaced by damp, 
the legs of the pigeon were first bathed in vinegar, with a view to keep 
them cool, so that they might not settle to drink, or wash themselves 
on the way, which in that hot climate they were often doing.” 

Formerly it was not an uncommon thing to send a pair of doves or 
pigeons as a present. 


yas ‘I have brought ” a letter and a oe of pigeons here.” 
Titus Andronicus, Act iv. | 


Justice Shallow, in ordering dinner showed his appreciation of 
Pome as well as of other good cheer. He says: 


" Sone pigeons, Davy, a couple of short-legged hens; a joint « mutton ; and any 
pretty little tiny kickshaws; tell William cook.” 


Henry IV., Part I., Act 2. 


The attachment of pigeons for their young 18 wel known: 


As pigeons feed their | 
s You Like It, Act i. Scene 2; 


“ And as pigeons bill so wedlock would be nibbling.” 
Id., Act iii. Scene 3. 


* This fellow pecks up wit as piyeons peas.” 
Love’s Labour Lost, Act v. Scene ‘< 


J. Harrine. 
Kingsbury, Middlesex. 


(To be continued). 
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Ornithological Notes from Shetland. By H..L. Saxsy, M.D. 
(Continued from Zool. S. S. 479.) 


JUNE, 1866. 


Whitetailed Eagle.—1 have just been informed that whitetailed 
eagles hatched very early this month. ) 

Hooded Crow.—After a gale, hooded crows may be seen upon the 
shores in large numbers, busily searching among the drifted weed. 
Sometimes they carry a large root some distance inland, and, resting 


| it in a quiet spot, spend half an hour in picking out the ae which 


are concealed among the crevices. | 

Twite.—Twites are doing great damage in the gardens: this 1S 
partly owing to the dryness of the season, for at present scarcely any 
of their favourite food, the seed-leaves of cruciferous plants, has 
appeared above ground except in cultivated spots. 

Land Rail.—The first land rails were heard on the 8rd of June. 
(Wind 8.E.) | 

Swallow.—A few swallows also appeared on the 8rd, and remained 
with us about a week. | 

Yellowhammer.—On the 4th (w ‘ind 8. a visited 
the garden. 

Snipe.—I am not sure when the fein: snipes’ eggs were found, but 
on the 8rd I met with many of the birds in the marshes where they 
breed. It is at this season that their peculiar drumming or bleating 
sound is most constantly heard, and there seems to be good reason for 
the belief that it is produced by the male alone: a snipe which I shot 
some years ago almost in the very act, and I never had the cruel 
curiosity to kill another in the breeding season, was certainly a male. 
Soon after I commenced walking through the marshes several birds 
were wheeling about in the air, some at a great height, and for perhaps 
the hundredth time I sat down to watch them, as they circled, in all 
directions, now high, now low, but each one evidently preferring to 
keep above its own particular portion of ground, where, judging from 
former experience, I felt sure the nest must be. After a considerable 
height had been attained, a sudden descent followed, during which 
the bleating was heard and the wings were kept rigidly extended, or 
perhaps vibrating in a manner so slight as to be imperceptible: this 
lasted for three or four seconds; then the bird rose for about eight 
Seconds, when another descent was made, and after the same move- 
SECOND SERIES—VOL, II. 
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ments had been repeated with most astonishing regularity for some 
fifteen or twenty minutes, a sloping flight was directed towards the 
ground, and throwing the wings above the back, at the same time § 
uttering a rapid “chucking” cry, it dropped out of sight among the 
grass. There can be very little doubt that the bleating sound is made 
- by the wings, for it is only heard while the bird is descending with 
- them extended; never at any other time. I have many times pro- 
duced a sound of much the same kind by cutting downwards through | 
the air with the outer edge of a large quill. A Shetland guide takesa_ §& 
singular pleasure in calling the traveller's attention to the “snip- 
pack’s” supposed power of making its vozce heard close at hand one 
moment and a hundred yards off the next, and never for a moment 
thinks of doubting that it is uttered while the bird is upon the ground 
in order to lead the intruder from its nest. More than one old sports- 
man of my acquaintance would rather suffer at the stake than renounce 
the same time-honoured belief, but for myself I can only assert that on 
hearing the sound in question my attempt to discover the bird pro- 
ducing it in the air above has never failed, except at — or in foggy 
weather. 
Blacktailed Godwit.—The blacktailed godwit mentioned in my 
notes for last: month (Zool. S. S. 477) was shot by me on the 4th of 
June: it was running upon a small patch of sand close to the sea, and 
allowed me to drift up in the boat until within about forty yards. 
Although so late in the season it had not completely acquired the fine 
red summer plumage. It was a female, and so very fat that I expe- 
rienced great difficulty in skinning it without soiling the feathers. 
The stomach contained sand, small mane, pieces of shells and 
numerous skins of grubs. 
Black Guillemot.—As \ate as the 7th of June I observed a party of 
seven black guillemots near Balta. More than two are very seldom ) 
seen together in June. -_ 
Sanderling.—On the evening of the 10th of June, after a smart — 
-breeze from S.S.W., I saw a small party of sanderlings feeding with Him 
some dunling upon the flat ground left bare by the tide at the head of 7m 
the voe. So far as I could ascertain they fed in silence until I was 
observed, when they commenced a warning “ twit, twit,” rising with 3 ae 
the same cry if still further pressed. At two o’clock next morning a 
(Monday) I went out and shot one, fearing that the fishermen would | 
disturb them: it was in the beautiful reddish plumage peculiar to 
summer. 
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Peregrine Falcon.—On the 7th of June I received a specimen of the 


peregrine falcon, which had just been shot at Uyeasound: it was a 


male, apparently from last year, and had not quite completed the 


summer moult: both crop and stomach were quite empty. 
Dunlin.—During the latter half of June I found several dunlins’ 
nests upon the Hill of Colirdale, several hundred feet above the level 


of the sea, and at least a quarter of a mile from the nearest drop of 


fres water. The nests were all placed among the heather, and con- 


sisted of nothing more than a deep cavity, slightly lined with pieces of 
moss and grass. One was completely hidden beneath an overhanging 
spray of heather, and would have escaped notice had not the bird 
flown out as I stepped over it. When a dunlin is near hatching, and 
is disturbed in this manner, she alights almost immediately, and runs 


trailing the wings and uttering a peculiar shrill cry; when the danger 


seems to be over she returns by running until within about twenty 
yards of the nest, and then, after pausing awhile and looking round 


upon all sides, flies the remaining distance. In the breeding season 
these birds have a singular habit of hovering at a considerable 


height above the ground, at the same time uttering a sort of gentle 


warbling. 


: JULY, 1866. 7 
Twite—Fresh eggs of the twite were found during the whole of 
this month. 
Golden Plover.— Golden plovers began to assemble very early this 


season. I saw the first flock, numbering about forty individuals, on 
the 2nd of July. | 


Crossbill_—A number of crossbills visited us on the 4th of July, 
during a light N.E. wind. The greater number were birds of the 
year, in green and yellow plumage, and there were several in bright 
yellow or orange, but red ones were very scarce. ‘They seemed to 


feed entirely upon Aphides, to procure which they would snap off a 
rolled-up elm leaf, fly with it to some convenient perch, and then, 
~transferring it from the bill to one foot, pick them out at leisure. : 


Rednecked Phalarope.—On the 14th of Juiy several well-fledged 
birds of this species were observed in company with some old ones, in 
a marsh, by Mr. Thomas Edmondston, jun. Two of the former, which 


he shot, are now in my possession. There can be but little doubt 


that they were bred there. 


Henry L, SAxsy. 
Baltasound, Shetland, July 31, 1866. 
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Or Notes From Beverley, East Y orkshiwe. 
By W. W. Boutroy, Esq. 


Cor morant.—1865. December 13. I ined this day from Mr. 
- Bailey, of Flamborough, a fine old female specimen of the cormorant. 


This bird is anything but common on our eastern coast, a few &§ 


specimens only ne each year, and these are chiefly immature 
birds. 

Gray Phalarope.—December 30. A specimen of the gray phelarope 
was shot on the Humber bank yesterday: I obtained it for my col-— 
lection, and on dissection it proved to be a male. This bird is 
occasionally met with along the east coast of Yorkshire, most of the 
local museums containing specimens: this season, however, viz. that 
_of 1865—66, would seem to be unusually prolific in specimens of the 
species throughout the kingdom, judging from the numerous captures 
_ recorded in the ‘ Zoologist.’ I have received a second oes, shot 
near to Flamborough. 

Mountain Finch.—Large numbers of this species have frequented 
the neighbourhood during the winter months : they may be found in 
flocks, often mixed up with linnets, &c., in the carrs of East York- 
shire: many, too, have been shot in orchards and gardens around the © 
suburbs of Beverley. 

Rock Pipit.—1866. J anuary 26. —_ specimens of this pipit were 
shot to-day by Mr. F. Boyes, of Beverley, at Flamborough. They are 
common along the east coast of Yorkshire, but I have never met with 
a specimen inland. Mr. Boyes saw many more besides those he 
shot. | 

Quail. —February 20. An immature male specimen of the quail was 
shot to-day by Mr. Ward, of Arram, near Beverley: it was shot near 
to the village of Arram. This is now a rare bird in East Yorkshire. 

_ Tree Sparrow.—March 3. This species is by no means uncommon 
in our neighbourhood; tree sparrows are frequently met with both 
singly and in flocks. This day an old male tree sparrow was shot by 
Mr. B. Boyes, and several other _potaene have been brought in for 
preservation. 
Great Gray Shrike-—March 8. A ails of this species was brought 
to me to-day by a sergeant of the Coldstream Guards, who had shot it 
amongst some hawthorn-bushes on Swine Moor, one of the common 
pastures of Beverley. The shrike, of either species, is now a rare bird 
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in the neighbourhood of Beverley: I have never had more than four 
or five specimens shot within several miles of the town. 

Gannet.—April 23. A fine old male specimen of the gannet was 
sent to-day to Mr. R. Richardson, of Beverley, for preservation, by 
Mr. Boynton, of Alrome, near Bridlington. The gannet has occurred 
in larger numbers along our coast during the present year. Several 
have come under my own observation, in various stages of plumage. . 

Shore.Lark.—April 6. I have to-day received from Mr. Bailey, of 
Flamborough, an old male specimen of this rare bird. It was 
shot a short time previously by Mr. Bailey, near to Flamborough: he 
mistook it for a variety of the blackheaded bunting, and sent it to me - 
as such. Mr. Bailey also stated that it was one of a flock, and that 
had he known its value he could have secured more specimens.. This 
is the only specimen of the shore lark 1 have met with shot on our 
east coast. 

Gray Plover.—April 20. I received this day, i in the flesh, a speci- 


men of the gray plover, rapidly changing to the breeding plumage. 
On the 30th of May Mr. F. Boyes shot another, an adult male, in the . 


™ perfect nuptial dress: both these birds were shot at! Spurn, mouth of 


the Humber. It is very rarely that we obtain this bird in its breeding 


3 _ plumage in our neighbourhood. The change of plumage appears to | 


be effected, in part, by a partial moult of new feathers, and in part by - 
a gradual change of hue that takes plane i in the old feathers, which 
remain unmoulted. 

Curious Freak of Nature.—On the 15th of ats a hen carrier 
pigeon, in my own loft, appeared to be rather cramped in the left foot 
and leg: on that day she laid two eggs, both of them perfect, but one 
a little smaller than the other, and both rather thin-shelled: two days 
after she laid a third and perfect egg of the full size, and with a perfect 
shell; on this egg she sat the full time, and brought the chick within 
to maturity. This carrier hen has never since laid more than two 
eggs.at one nestling, and has never been in any way cramped in leg or 
foot. This partial palsy of the limb was doubtless due to the pressure 
of the eggs upon the nerves which supply the muscles with motive 
power. I have frequently observed similar results in the case of 
short-faced tumblers, delicate in constitution and small in size, when 
the bird, from over obesity or actual want of power,,has failed to expel 
the egg at the proper time: after a few days of care and rest the bird 
has generally regained the lost power in its legs. Since the above 
occurrence a Cochin China pullet of the  pennees year 1860), 1 in my 
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yard, dropped two eggs from her perch during the night, and laid a 
perfect egg, as usual, on the following day. 
Ring Ouzel.—This bird visits East Yorkshire in company with the 


fieldfare : it is met with, as a rule, at those periods of the year when the 


fieldfare arrives and leavesus. On one occasion only have I known it 
breed near to Beverley, and in my collection is an egg taken from the 
nest in question. Several specimens of the ring ouzel were shot in the 


neighbourhood during the month of April: the last specimen brought in 


for preservation was shot on the 3rd of May; the last fieldfare 1 got 
was shot on the 24th of April. Since the arrival of the fieldfare again, 
in October, the ring ouzel has also reappeared: several have been’ seen 


and shot; the last specimen brought for —— was } shot on the 


27th of October. 


Pied Flycatcher.—1 have never met witk this species in this district 
of East Yorkshire until the present year. On the 3rd of May and two 
following days several specimens were shot by Mr. Bailey, of Flam- 
borough, eight of which he sent to me: they were shot out of a 
large flock, and amongst them were birds of both sexes, mature and 
Immature. 

Bridled or Ringed Guillemot. —May 17. Mr. F. Boyes shot a 
ringed guillemot to-day at Flamborough Head: it wasa female, Iam 
convinced that this species is not by any means so rare as is generally 


supposed. I have obtained many specimens in both summer and 
winter plumage: its apparent scarcity I attribute rather to its close 


resemblance to Uria troile (with which species it has often been 
doubtless confounded) than to an actual rarity of the Uria lachrymans. 
In these days of advancing knowledge, science and research, I believe 
that many species hitherto believed to be scarce, from their close 
resemblance to other and distinct species, will be found after all not 


‘so rare as supposed: they have been overlooked and unobserved 


amongst their closely allied species, existing and even breeding with 
us, whilst their very being has been unsuspected and disbelieved. 

_ Black Tern.—On one occasion only have | previously obtained this 
species in the mature plumage; they have been seen occasionally 
along the eastern coast, and reported to me, but rarely shot. On the 
18th of May Mr. Bailey shot a mature male specimen off the Flam- 
borough Head: it is now in my collection. I also possess an imma- 
ture specimen shot at the same place and by the same gun. I once 


possessed a mature bird shot at Spurn, but afterwards exchanged it 
for another bird. 
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_ Whimbrel.—On the 18th of May a mature male of this species was 
shot on the canal bank, near the village of Leven, near Beverley: it 
was in company with two more birds of the same species, and probably 
was migrating towards its breeding haunts. The whimbrel is by no 
means a common bird here, although occasionally met with at Spurn 
and other favourite resorts of the Grallatores. 


Swift.—May 22. Saw the first swift to-day. I have only seen four 


of the species during the year, which would seem to confirm my sug- 


gestions in preceding years, that swifis are gradually deserting aaa 
neighbourhood of Beverley. 


Varieties —A dun-coloured rook (immature), a coloured swallow 
(Hirundo rustica), a white sparrow and a pied blackbird have come 
under my observation during the present year. © : 

Turlle Dove-—June 11. A female of this species was sent for pre- 
servation to-day to Mr. R. Richardson, by Mr. Forge, farmer, of 
Leven. The bird occurs very sparingly in this neighbourhood; I have 
not had more than four or five examples during the last five years. 

Parrot Crossbill.—August 4. I have this day received, in the flesh, 


the first specimen of the parrot crossbill I have known to be shot in 


_ this neighbourhood: it was shot by Mr. Bailey, ofFlamborough, and 
on dissection proved to be a female. The larger bulk of the bird, when 
compared with the common species, the longer bill and more deeply- 
forked tail—all sufficiently indicated the rarer species. 

Manz Shearwater.—\ have received three specimens of this species 
shot on our east coast during the present summer. The first was shot 
by Mr. Bailey on the 4th of August. 

Great Shearwater.—\ have also received no less than three speci- 
mens of this rare bird, all in the dark or immature plumage: two were 
shot off Bridlington Quay and one off Flamborough. The first was 


sent me on the 6th of September and the last on the 19th. My 
collection contains another specimen shot last year off Flamborough 


Head, which was duly recorded by me in the ‘ Zoologist.’ 
Sandwich Tern.—On the 30th of August Mr. Bailey sent me a fine 
mature female specimen of this tern, shot off Flamborough Head. On 


the 19th of September Mr. Bailey sent me two more’specimens of the 


Same species, one a mature male, the other an immature female. 
Sabine’s Gull—A most perfect specimen of this exquisite and rare 
gull was sent me, in the flesh, on the Sth of September, by Mr. T. 
Jones, of Bridlington Quay: it had been shot on Bridlington Bay. 
The bird is, I believe, in the plumage of the second year: it is a 
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female, and, judging from the ovary, must be mature. So few speci- 
mens of this rare and beautiful gull have been recorded that I am in- 
duced to append to my note of the capture a detailed account of the 
measurements, &c., taken by myself before the bird was skinned. 
Bill one inch and one-eighth long; black to within three-eighths of 
its extremity, z.e. about the angle, which is dark yellowish horn-colour, 
shaded with black; margins of both mandibles very sharp and fitting 
closely; palate and around the junctions of the mandibles at their 
base (2. e. the gape) brilliant orange-red. Irides dark blackish brown ; 
. margins of lids also dark and nearly black. Forehead leaden gray, 
interspersed with white, the latter colour predominating on either side 
between the eye and upper mandible. Nape leaden gray or ash- 
coloured, terminating in a partial ring or fringe of jet-black feathers, 
extending round nearly two-thirds of the neck. Below this ring of 
black the neck is dappled black and white for about an inch and a 
half. Between this point and the shoulder is white, as are also the 
breast, belly, under and upper tail-coverts. The back, scapulars and 
wing-coverts are ash-coloured, paler than on the nape, but far darker 
and more leaden in hue than in most of the other gulls. Scapulars on 
their lower marging are white, forming a white fringe when the wing is 
nearly closed, and a large ‘triangular white centre when the wing is 
extended, the apex of this triangular patch of white being the wrist. 

Primaries: the first five have black shafts ; the outer webs and nearly 
one half of the inner webs are black; the remainder of the inner webs 
to within half an inch of their tips white, each feather being also tipped 
with a white spangle, excepting the first primary, which is black to 


the tip; the second primar y is spangled or tipped with white, these - 


spangles increasing in size up to the fifth primary; the sixth primary 
has the shaft white, the outer webs black to about an inch and a half 
from its extremity ; inner webs black about a quarter of an inch wide 
along the shaft for nearly two-thirds of its length; the remainder is 
white, excepting a small black spot on the outer web, about half an 
inch from the extremity of the feather. Wings, when closed, extend 
about an inch or rather more beyond the longest feathers of the tail. 
Legs and feet blackish gray on their outer surfaces, leaden gray or 
dusky on their inner surfaces, also on the webs. Claws black. Thigh 
feathered to within half an inch of the knee. Tail: as before remarked 
the upper and under tail-coverts are white, as well as all the feathers 
of which it is composed; these number twelve in all—i.e. those 
strictly denominated the tail-feathers ; the outer three, on either side, 
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are longer than the rest, the third being half an inch longer than the 
fourth, the second three-sixteenths of an inch longer than the third, 
and the first or longest being five-sixteenths of an inch longer than the 
second, thus giving the tail a forked appearance, more resembling the 
tail of a tern than that of a gull. Total length thirteen inches; from 
wrist to end of first primary ten inches and a half. | 

Quail.—A female of this species was sent to Mr. R. Richardson for 
preservation, on the 8th of September, by Mr. J. Stephenson, who had 
shot it the day previously at Wolsey, about sixteen miles north of 
Beverley; he flushed another, but failed in bringing it to bag. On 
the 8th of October two more quails (both males) were sent, in the 
flesh, to Mr. Richardson for preservation ; they had been shot at 
Cliff, about nine miles from Beverley. : 

Tittle Gull.—No less than six of these beautiful and rare gulls 
have been sent to me during the past summer: two of them were 
inature, the rest immature: they had all been shot off Flamborough 
and Bridlington Quay, between he ist of September and the Sth of 
October. 

Black Guillemot. st vee with the last adult female specimen of 

the little gull, above recorded, Mr. Bailey sent me a-female of the black | 
guillemot, in the flesh; it was an immature bird. This species is — 
becoming extremely scarce on the coast of East Yorkshire, aud my 
specimen is only the second that I have seen during the last five 
years. 
Honey Buzzard.—Mtx. Gray, the gamekeeper at Wawne, about four 
miles from Beverley, sent me, on the 5th of October, a remarkably 
fine specimen of the honey buzzard; it was an old male, and he had 
shot it on the same day near to the village of Wawne. In the rich 
bronze tinge of its brown plumage it approached very closely to the 
colouring of the golden eagle. This is the third specimen of the 
honey buzzard I have met with in our neighbourhood, 

Common Crossbill_—October 16. Mr. J. Stephenson, of Beverley, 
obtained this day a fine male specimen of the crossbill, in the flesh : it 
was given him by a friend, and had been shot in the neighbourhood. 
Mr. Stephenson’s specimen was shot out of a flock of ten. | 

Green Sandpiper. —On the 16th of October Mr. B. Boy es shot a 
female of this species on Figham, one of the common pastures of — 
Beverley. 

Stskin.— October 20. A female of the siskin was shot out of a flock 
of four, by Mr. Joseph Boyes, in Long Lane, near to the town of 
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Beverley. I saw it, in the flesh, at Mr. Richardson’s, in whose hands 


it had been left for preservation. Mr. J. Boyes had also shot another, 
a male, which was so shattered as to unfit it for preservation. I never 
saw but two other specimens of the siskin near Beverley 
our rare birds. 

_ Shieldrake.—October 24. Mr. F. Boyes shot a young male shield- 
rake on the River Hull this afternoon. Although this species breeds 
about Spurn, &c., it is many years since a — has been shot on 
the River Hull. 


Spotted Rail.—As in former years these birds have frequented the 


- banks of the River Hull in no inconsiderable numbers, about a score | 


having fallen victims to the wandering gunners of Beverley. The last 
specimen I have seen was shot on the 24th of October by Mr. J. 
Boyes. 

Water Rail.—These birds have been numerous rom the banks of 


the River Hull this year, many having been seen and shot. 


W. W. Bouton. 
Borviler, Yorkshire, November 6, 1866. 


Ornithological Notes from North Lincolnshire. 
By Corpeavux, Esq. 


(Continued from Zool. S. 8. 295). 


AuG 1866. 


‘Wood Pigeon.—Small flocks of this species come daily from the 
upland woods and plantations, during the months of July, August and 
September, into the marshes, and may then invariably be found on 


the banks of those drains which are more or less influenced by the 
tides, and containing a considerable admixture of salt water. a 
having repeatedly watched these birds I know that they come for miles 

to drink this water, also to pick up small particles of saline matter 


From 


from the water’s edge. I have never, however, known them resort to 


these places at any other season of the year except during these three 


months. The contents of the stomachs of three of these birds which 
I shot during the first week in August are as follows :— 

No. 1, killed August 4th, 11 4.mM. The crop contained 116 grains 
of wheat; the stomach a mass of partly digested wheat, and small 
sharp, angular stones. No. 2, August 4th, 11.80 a.m. Crop 177 
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grains of wheat; stomach as before. No. 3, August 6th, 5.30 P. M. 


The crop empty; the stomach was crammed with partly. digested | 


wheat-grains and several small sharp stones. 
_ Missel Thrush.—Have lately seen several flocks of these birds 
feeding in the low meadow grounds. They appear at this season to 


prefer these low-lying lands to the wooded portion of the district. 


The stomach of one shot on the 26th of September contained the 


remains of several large yellow caterpillars, and the wing-cases, &c., 


of a large species of beetle. 
Common Redshank and Spotted Redshank. —Several flocks of the 


common species seen on the “ flats” during September: on the 22nd 


I shot two out of a small flock: I came upon these birds suddenly in 


rounding a projecting portion of our shore, and their alarm notes on 


rising were particularly loud and shrill. They proved the young of the 
year, and were in high condition; in fact completely lined with fat. 
Amongst some birds lately received by me, shot on the Yorkshire 
coast, is one sent as a redshank, but which is really a very fine speci- 
men of the spotted redshank in immature plumage: on comparing 
this bird with the common redshank the difference is at once apparent. 
The beak of Totanus fuscus is longer in proportion to the size of the 


bird than in T. calidris, being quite equal in length to the tarsus; the — 


under mandible alone is red at the root; the legs of T. fuscus are of a 


yellowish brown colour: nearly the whole plumage of this bird is a 


dark smoky gray, finely spotted on the back with a lighter gray; 
throat white; a rather broad streak of brownish gray runs from the 
base of the bill to the eye ; above it a white streak. 

Lesser Blackbacked Gull.—Numerous during the autumn cous the 
mouth of the Humber. I have on several occasions lately seen these 
gulls flying round in circles at an immense height over the Humber ; 
from this height they will, on perceiving their fellows in the water, 
descend almost head foremost with wonderful swiftness and directness. 
When a number of these gulls are together their cries are particularly 
wild and trumpet-like, not unlike the clangour of wild geese, and very 
different from the hoarse bark or cough of the great blackbacked 
gull. 

Swift.—Last seen on 14th of August. 

Knot.—September 10. First observed on the Humber flats. 


Green Sandpiper.—October 9th. These birds have returned to 


their winter haunts, the small streams in this neighbourhood. 
Wheatear.—October 11th. Last scen. 
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“Gulden Plover.—October 12th. A single bird seen passing over, and 
easily recognizable by its unwearied cry. 

Hooded Crow.—October 8th to 13th. Considerable numbers arriv ed 
in this neighbourhood between these dates. 

Goldcrested Wren.— October 18th to 17th, wind E. to S.E. 


Several of these minute and beautiful little creatures have been seen 
about the marsh district during the past week, doubtless on their — 


autumnal migration southward. It is remarkable with what punctu- 


ality these little fellows arrive on our east coast about the middle of 
this month, generally preceding the woodcocks. Spurn Point is a 


great rendezvous for them, but numerous small flocks at this season 


-are seen on the Lincolnshire side of the Humber. It is astonishing 


how so weak and small a bird succeeds in passing the many miles of 
stormy sea at this wild season of the year. 
Chimney Swallow.—October 16th. Last seen. 


Woodcock.—QOctober 18th, wind E. and blowing hard. One sas 3 


this morning on the Humber embankment, evidently just arrived ; it 
was an unusually small bird and in poor condition. ‘This bird was 


a great contrast to a woodcock I got from nearly the same spot on the 


26th, and which was in - beautiful plumage and excessively fat, 


weighing 123 ounces. 


Green Plover.—As usual these birds are in great force in the 


marshes. In the stomach of one shot in a turnip-field on the 4th of §& 
August I found a wire-worm, the remains of some small beetles, § 


several small sharp stones, and a little vegetable fibre. 
Redwing.—When out shooting to-day (October 29th) I observed 

in every turnip-field 1 crossed great numbers of redwings. There has 

evidently been a larger arrival of these birds in this neighbourhood, as 


I crossed nearly the same ground on the 27th without seeing any. 


Joun CorpEeaux. 
Great Cotes, Uleeby, Lincolnshire, - 


October 30, 1866. 


Letters on Ornithology. By Harry Buiake-Knox, Esq. 


LETTER 1V.—A Natural History of the Kittiwake Gull. 
(Continued from 8.8. 522). 


SYNOPSIS OF PLUMAGES. | 
First: Plumage.—Head and neck incline to be white; ear-spot, 
a band at base of neck, another through wing and end of tail black ; 
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back, scapulars and wing-coverts lead-gray, sisal with white or 
brownish white. Bull black. | 

First Winter.—Bill black ; mouth yellow. Head marked nani 
like the adult. Feathers of back and scapulars as the adult. Rest as — 
in first plumage. : 

Second Summer.—Bill lemon- colour and black; mouth orange. 
Head and rieck as adult in winter; black band on neck lost. The 
black band still through the Salat though faded to brown. Tail still 
barred at end. 

Second Winter.—Bill and mouth generally as the adult. Rest of 
the plumage as the adult (some difference in the primary quills), but 
the bastard wing and often some of the pr unary coverts are marked 
with black. Feet blackish. 

Third Summer.—As the adult, but that the bastard wing and often 
some of the primary coverts are marked with black; the feet are 
blackish olive or olive-brown. The wing-quills are those of second 
winter, but very faded. | 

Third Winter.—As the adult. In the next summer, three years 
old, the bird breeds. 

Adult in Summer.—TViead, neck, tail-coverts, tail and all the under 
parts white. Back, scapulars, wing-coverts and bastard wing leaden- 
gray. Bill. lemon-yellow; mouth, lips and orbits orange-red, _Irides 
brown. feet brown, tinged with yellow or orange. In winter the 
plumage is similar, but that the head and neck are marked and tinged 


with a blue leaden Bray 5 the orbits become brown and the feet — 
olive-brown. 


ACCOUNT OF THE PLUMAGES, 


No. 1. Young in Down.—The young at first are covered with a 
long silky white down, grayish about the back and flanks: these gray 
parts are margined with yellowish or pale yellow-red. The bill is 
leaden black; feet lead-colour, with the webs grayish, ea 

No. 2. Link 1. Is a mixture of the down and the first plumage. 

No. 3. First Plumage. August. (In collection.)—All the under 
surface is white. Forehead, crown of head, sides of the neck and 
tail-coverts white. Before and under the eye are many bristly black 
feathers; those round the eye white, except those in front black. 
_Nape and upper part of neck white, each feather strongly tinted with 
lead-colour, particularly about the ear-spot, which is black. Towards 
the base of neck is a broad black band, some of the feathers edged 
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pale, but not encroaching on the throat; between this band and the 


_ shoulders the feathers are white. The back and shoulders are leaden 


gray, faintly edged with white; the tertials (scapulars) of the same 
colour, edged with brown or brownish white; the large tertials are 
edged with white; those of the wing-coverts, the colour of the back, 
are edged with white: beginning in the elbow-feathers, running 
through the secondary coverts, usurping the margin behind the carpal 


joint, onwards into the alula or bastard wing, through the primary 


coverts and into the primary quills, runs a black band. Many of the 


_ secondary coverts about the margin of the wing are also clouded with 
black. The elbow-feathers are white on their inner web, pale lead- 


colour on the outer, in which is a large black semi-linear spot ending 


abruptly against the shaft. The secondary quills are white, tinged 


with lead-colour on the outer web. Tail white, with a black band at 
tip; the first quill is sometimes all white, sometimes with a spot of 
white on the inner web. Feet black. Bill black. Orbits black. 


Mouth fleshy yellow. 


Type of the Primary Quills. —Shafts of the first four blackish suscke- 


colour; ends of both filaments and all the lesser filaments black ;. 
the greater filaments black, broadly edged with white, the white © 
increasing -in quantity and usurping more of the filament and end 


successively. Fifth primary.—Shaft smoke-colour, end of quill black, 
tip white; on the lesser web a patch of lead-colour gray extends for 
two or three inches from the black end till it meets the black basal 
portion of the web; in its upper part this patch is edged with black, 
otherwise it runs to the edge of the web; the greater web, except its 
black end, is white, tinged along the upper part of shaft with lead- 


colour; along the basal half of shaft is a dark band of varying width. 
Sixth primary.—End black, tip white, shaft smoke-colour; the lesser — 


web is lead-colour, except along the basal portion of the shaft black ; 
greater web whitish. The rest have the shafts more or less of a smoky 


_ white; the greater web and the ends white; the lesser filaments gray. 


This type varies but slightly, except in the extent of the colours; the 
same quill in the respective wings of a bird may thus differ. 

No. 4. Link 2. First Autumn Moult.—Begins in September and 
October, is generally finished in the latter; it interferes only with the 
head, neck, throat, back, scapulars and some of the under parts. The 
wing-coverts, quills and tail do not change. Before this moult takes 
place the feathers of the head and neck have faded nearly to pure 
white, and the brown edges of the scapulars or tertiary coverts to the 
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same colour; the white edges of the gray wing-coverts have worn off, — 
and the feather is as the adult. This link consists in the mixture of 
the first plumage and the first winter, which is— 

No. 5. First Winter. (In collection).—Bill and feet still black ; 
orbits of the same colour; eyes dark brown; mouth yellow. The head 
is coloured similarly, or nearly similarly, to the adult in winter; the 
back, scapulars and the tertials also as the adult. The dark band is 


~ gtill on the neck, through the wing and on the tail. 


No, 6. First Spring. March, April and May.—During the past | 
winter the plumage has faded greatly, and these three months com- 
pletely wear it out. The summer moult generally begins late in 
March, April, or even not till May; during these months it con- 
fines itself chiefly. to the back, shoulders and neck, and is very 
gradual. 

No. 7. Second Summer. June 20th. (In celinehias~Saee new 
feathers have come in the back and scapulars; the black band is gone 
from the neck in many birds, though is still noticeable in others by 
two or three feathers; the head and neck are a faded addition of last 
winter; the black band through the wing is very worn and faded to a 
rich brown; the quills of wing and tail are much worn and faded, the ~ 
latter of course still banded at tip; the bill shows strong signs of — 
turning yellow ;. the orbits and tips of a reddish brown; mouth of a 


yellow-orange ; feet more of an olive-brown. 


No.8. Link 3. Summer and Second Autumn Moult.—W ithout cessa- 
tion the moult has been going on throngh June, July, and even August, 
gradually. During these months the bird shows many different 
appearances, by the predominance of the old or new feathers. The 
primaries and tail are generally assumed last. Let the bird be as it 
will, it cannot be mistaken for any other age. Should it have changed 
plumage by July (which does not often happen) it may be known from 
the two-year old bird by the greater amount of black on the false 
wing and the primary coverts, and ide the head being marked with 
gray and the orbits dull red. 

No. 9. Second Winter.—Very similar to the adult in winter 
plumage. May be known from it by having black on the bastard 
wing and sometimes on the primary coverts. The feet also at this age 
are of a much darker colour than the adults. The primary quills are 


_ rather variable at this age. 


No. 10. Link 4, Second Spring. February and March. —The head 
and neck turns white; at this age generally by moult. 
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No. 1l. Third Summer.—Neatly as the adult in summer. At this 
age the black on the bastard wing, and sometimes on the primary 


coverts, and the olive-brown feet distinguish it from the adult. Wear 


has a considerable effect on the dark markings of the false wing, so 
that instances are not infrequent, about June and July, of two-year 
old birds showing but faint traces of black; enough generally r remains 
to diagnose. 

No. 12. Link 5. Third Autumn. —The moult in general extends 
into October: when completed the bird is in adult winter dress. 

No. 13. Adult in Winter.—Forehead and before the eyes white ; 
top of head and occiput white, speckled with leaden gray; the neck is 


strongly tinted with lead-gray, clouded with that colour at the nape; : 


at each side of the nape is a small cloud of black. ‘The black band, 
which we find at the base of the neck in the bird of the year, is repro- 
duced in the adult in winter by lead-gray. Sides of the head and 
neck, throat and all the under parts, the tail and its coverts white. 
Before the eye a black spot and some black bristly hairs. The 
remainder of the upper surface of the body lead-gray. Some of the 
tertials and the elbow-quills tipped with white. The secondary quills 
are basally gray, with a deep white end. The bill lemon-yellow; lips 
and inside of mouth orange-red; orbits reddish brown ; irides deep 
brown, appearing black. Feet a brown-olive. 

Type of the Primary Quills.—No. 1. End of the feathers for about 
two and a half inches black, remainder of the shaft more or less 
smoky; the outer web is black, except sometimes a hair line of white 
along the shaft ceasing where the dark end of the feather begins; all 
the greater web but the end white. No. 2. Both webs pale gray, in 
parts inclining to white, their ends and the shaft for about two and a 

quarter inches black ; rest of the shaft smoky. No.8. The same; the 
_ dark end not so extensive: the black and the gray parts of this, and 
indeed all the quills, are separated by a white light: in old birds this 
quill is tipped with white. No. 4. Similar dark end not much over 
‘one inch in depth; is frequently deeper on the shaft of this and the 
other quills; tip white. No.5. Dark end not over half an inch; 
a large white spot at tip. No.6. I have found all gray, but the 
end white, and again with a black spot on one or both webs. The 
rest of the primaries are gray, in pares inclining to white. (In col- 
lection.) 


No. 14. Link 6. Adult in Spring.—The transmutation of ‘the head 
and neck from winter to summer, 
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No. 15. Adult in Summer.—As in winter, but that the head and 
neck are pure white, the orbits orange-red, and the feet yellow-brown. 


(In collection). 
Harry 


- Anecdote of the Horse-—A somewhat remarkable instance of the horse’s attachment 
to particular companions came to my knowledge a short time since. A pony which 
had been working some time in a coal-mine was drawn up and lowered into’ another 
mine, but, on finding itself among strange company, refused to eat. It was tried three 
days, but would not taste any food, It was then taken out and returned to the pit it 


had come from, when it manifested unmist»kable signs of satisfaction, and commenced 


eating and working as usual.—George Roberts; Lofthouse, Wakefield, October 30, 
1866. | | 

Rats and Mice.—Rats and mice are numerous in the coal-mines about here. They 
go down with the cats, straw, &c., which are taken for the horses. They subsist on the 
horse-food, remnauts of candles, and fragments which the miners waste at meal-times. 
Cats are taken down to assist in diminishing their numbers. Bats (the longeared 
species) have been found in pits at a depth of one hundred and seventy yards. The 
longtailed field-mouse and the shorttai'ed field-vole leave their retreats in February. 
I observed one of the former inhabiting an old nest of the hedgesparrow iv February: 


it was not torpid; it left its dormitory and descended to the bottom of the mange lo 


feed in the middle of the day.—Zd. : 

Notes on the Mammalia of Norfolk (continued from Zool. 8. 8. 385).— | 

Polecat.—This formerly common species is now becoming rather scarce, owing to 
the strict measures that are employed in the destruction of “ vermin,” of which this is 
considered one of the most prominent agents. An individual or two is occasionally 
trapped in the game-preserves ; the last example I heaid of was a male, obtuined in 
the vicinity of Fundenhall, a few days since. 

Otter—Two female specimens of the otter were obtained in ‘the vicinity of 
Harleston, one on the 3rd of August last, and the other on the 2nd of November. I 
have also received information of the oveutrence of two other individuals on miokiing 
Broad, a few days since. 3 

Diseased Otter.—In dissecting the first example, mentioned above, I was much 
surprised to discover nearly the whole of the peor animal’s intestines almost entirely 
covered with large ulcers, some of which measured as much as three inches in diameter. 
Its body was of course much swollen, indeed so much that it was apparently large with 
young. I recorded a curious instance of a diseased rat in the ‘ Zovlogist’ for 1865 
(Zool. 9645), and Mr. Alston also mentions several cases of rats and mice (Zool. 9708), 
but these are all apparently skin diseases. The above circumstance is, I believe, rather 
remarkable and of very unusual occurrence; I never remember hearing or seeing 
recorded any similar instance. Perhaps some of the readers of the ‘ Zovlogist’ may 
have met with similar cases of internal disease in animals in the wild state.—T. £. 
Gunn ; 3 West Pottergate, Norwich, November, 6, 1866. 

Lhe Harvest Mouse and the Cockroaches.—In August, 1865, one of my parishioners 
brought me a male harvest mouse. I put it into a dormouse-cage, where, after a short 
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time, it became very tame, and would rush to the wires with the greatest eagerness and 
take insects out of my hand. It ate blue-bottle and other flies, butterflies, moths, bees, 
wasps and Lepidopterous larve, and was specially fund of cockroaches. It would 


- seize, worry and eat an immense full-grown specimen with the most amusing ferocity, . 
and I have known it eat as many as fourteen in one night. It would also eat wheat, 
Darley and oats, biscuit, cake, apple, nuts, and bread and milk, but its favourite food 


was insects. It lived in apparently perfect health for six months, and then died very 
suddenly.—H. H. Crewe. 

Whales off the Isle of Wight.—Last week some whales passed by here, which 
unfortunately I did not see, but heard a coast-guardman say they were “ either whales 
or ‘ black-fish.”’” The fullowing notice of the occurrence appeared in our local news- 
paper :—“‘ On Thursday (Nov. 29th.) two Greenland whales (Balena mysticetus), passed 
Ventnor, at an average distance from the shore of about one mile and a half, though at 


one time they were not further off than a quarter of a mile. * They were very good 


samples of their class, and the volume of water thrown up by them each time they 
came to the surface for respiration quite astonished those who took them for porperen 
As I do not remember our being honoured with such a visit during some twenty years’ 
residence, the occurrence seems worth recording. — George Guyon ; Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight, December 3, 1866. 


Ornithological Notes from Fulkirh—Redwings arrived with us much earlier than 
usual: I saw a flock of them on the 2nd of November, and we have had them more or 
less ever since: this fluck occupied the top branehes of some tall larch trees, and were 
twittering like so many swallows: I shot one in the act. A cumpany of seven swallows 
passed overhead, going west on the following day. Woodcocks are plentiful on 


Torwood grounds: I heard that Colonel Dundas and party killed, on the 9th of §& 
November, fourteen couple, besides other game. A large flock of siskins,a bird which — 


I have not seen here fur some years, was busily engaged amongst the catkins of the 
alder trees in our marsh: to-day (November 19th) I shot two, the one an old bird, the 
other evidently a bird of the year. Immense flocks of wood pigeons are feeding on the 
beech-mast. There is every appearance of a severe winter; hard frost all to-day, 


accompanied by a cold north wind.—Johkn A. Harvie Brown;  Dunipace House, 


Falkirk, November 19, 1866. 

Honey Buzzard in Aberdeenshire-—In the woods of Balogie, the property of Mr. 
Dyce Nicol, M.P., there were shot a pair of honey buzzards, male and female, one by 
the furester, the fe by the gamekeeper. The female was shot on the nest on the 12th 
of July last; her mate was killed about a week previous. Their stomachs contained 
bees and honey. The nest was built in a tall fir tree, which was difficult to climb, 
the trunk being smooth and branchless. The nest was about three feet in diameter, 
very flat, and composed of twigs of various sizes (those uppermost being about the 
thickness of a pipe-stalk), and covered with grass-roots. The eggs, two in number, 
were about the size of those of the domestie hen, slightly tapered, their colour 
resembling rosewood, blotched with very dark brown. I am obliged to Mr. 


~ Robert Wilson, gunmaker, St. Nicholas Street, for the above information, to 
whom the birds were sent for preservation. Only one other instance of 
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the breeding of this specics in Scotland is recorded. Macgillivray states that Mr. — 


J. M. Brown found the nest and eggs in the woods of Abergeldie, in the county of 
Aberdeen, and says that he is only aware of three instances of this species having 
been killed in Scotland. Since then (1840) other two specimens have been obtained 
in this county. In September, 1864, Mr. Hyatt shot one in the pleasure-grounds at 
Crimmondmogate, and in September, 1865, another was killed on Dee-side, and sent 
to Mr. Mitchel for preservation.— W. Craibe Angus. | 

Rare Birds in Northamptonshire.—I have to record. the capture of a Manx shear- 
water, in the early part of last September. It was taken alive, uninjured, feeding (?) 
with some chickens in the town. It drank water freely, but not being supplied with 
proper food it died. A female lesser spotted woudpecker (Picus minor), and a male 
great spotted woodpecker (Picus major), buth rare in this neighbourhood, have been 
shot within the last few days. Several gray phalaropes were also shot in September. 


A male crossbill and a Bohemian waxwing have also occurred. —Henry P. Hensman ; — 


Northampton. 


Occurrence of the Merlin in Scilly —A male merlin, having just completed his 
moult, and presenting the beautiful plumage of the adult bird, with a light blue back, 


was sent over from the Islands yesterday. — Edward Hearle Rodd ; Penzance, 
November 6, 1866. 


The two Great Gray British Shrikes—My friend the Rev. John Jeaklness, of . 


Reading, who has been staying with me, gave his attention with myself to the subject 
of the supposed two species of gray shrikes which have been regarded as British, and 
during his stay we went closely into the investigation of the subject, and which resulted 
at length in my requesting him to put on paper, fur the use of the “ Zovlogist,” the 
following remarks, which have been perused by me, and which are in accordance with 
my own views. I may add that I have mentioned the subject to Mr. Gould, who quite 
appreciates the care that is due to the specific identity of the two birds as British. 
Mr. Gould, however, seems to support the important point that the male of our Lanius 
excubitor has two white spots on the wing, whilst the female has one only. You will 
observe that Mr. Jenkinson calls especial attention to the female bird in my case, as 
having a shorter, deeper, and a differently formed bill from the other which is in the 
male plumage.—Id ; December 13, 1866. : 


Great Gray Shrike.—Notices have appeared occasionally in the ‘ Zoologist’ of — 


another gray shrike differing from the common one, and spuken of as the “ greater 
northern shrike (Zanius borealis).” Apparently this bird is not much less common 
than the other, and therefore there ought to be sufficient examples of it to settle the 


question of its distinctness, and to enable it to be clearly identified. The following | 


descriptions of four birds will show the points of difference between the so-called L. 
borealis and L, excubitor in its different states of plumage. Nos. 1 and 2 are in 
Mr. Rodd’s collection; No, 3 in my own possession ; No. 4 in the Truro Museum. 

No.1. Adult male of L. excubitor. Whole upper surface pure blue gray. Through 
the eye and ear-coverts a black streak with a whitish edge above. Whole under 
surface white. Distribution of white in wings and tail as fullows:—A bar across the 
g Ptimaries and secondaries, forming (wo sputs on the closed wing. Scapulars largely 
lipped. Secondaries tipped. four central tail-feathers black, the next on each side 
lipped with white, which increases rapidly in an obligne line to the root of the outer 
feather, which i is all white, 
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No. 2. A much smaller bird, recorded by Mr. Rodd asa female :—Whole upper sur- 


face gray. less pure and blue than No. 1, with’slight mixture of rusty about the head. 
The streak through eye much broader, with no indicatiou of an upper white edge. 
Under surface white, but not very pure, and mixed with a rusty tinge. Distribution 
of white, &c. Bar, on primaries on/y, forming one spot, no white on scapulars. 
Secondaries slightly tipped. Four central tail-feathers black, the rest tipped and based 
with white, the white chiefly at the base, and the proportion of black to white greater 
than in No. 1: outer feather white. The black of this bird is really more brown than 
black, the eye-streak being the nearest approach to real black. 

No. 3. Slightly smaller than No. 1. Apparently adult female of that bird. Upper 
surface blue-gray, with a good deal of rusty tinge, especially on top of head. Eye- 
streak duller than No. 1, with whitish edge above. Under surface dirty white, with 
greyish crescentic marks, Distribution of white, &c. Bar, on primaries on/y, forming 
one spot. Scapulars tipped, but less largely and purely than No. 1. Secondaries 
and some of the primaries tipped. Greater wing-coverts edged and tipped with 
rusty white, soreanng a narrow line : across the wing. Tail as in No. 1, but rtaher less 
white. 


No. 4. Nearly the same as No. 3, but the erescentic markings fewer and fainter 


and (wo spots on wing. Query, an immature male of No. 1. If so, it would seem that 


two spots on the wing are distinctive of the male and one of the female of L. 
excubitor, 

Nos. 1, 3,4, are clearly of the same species, viz. L. excubitor, agreeing in all 
those points in which they differ from No. 2. The points of difference are these :— 
Ist, as to size. No, 2 is a much smaller bird than the other. The tail is three- 
quarters of an inch shorter than in No.1. Wings from carpal joint same length. 
This wakes No. 1 look a shorter winged and longer tailed bird, in proportion to its 
size, than No.2. 2nd. Beak of No. 2 stouter in proportion to bird, and the ridge 
of the upper mandible more quickly curved. 3rd. Distribution of white, especially in 
the tail: in No.2 the black predominates,—in No. 1 the reverse. This point of 
difference, as well as that of size, is correctly noticed in the ‘ Zoologist” for 1850 
(Zou). 2650). 

No. 1 is undoubtedly the bird known as L. excubitor, and so described in Yarrell, 
who, however, does not mention the spots in the wing of the female as differing froin 
those in the male. Pennant, Selby, Bewick, Temminck, Gould and Montagu, all 
seem preity clearly to describe the same bird as L. excubitor; though they all speak of 
only one spot of white on the wings. Nv. 2 is not described by any of them. It seems, 
however, pretty clearly to be a distinct bird. Being so, and being a sinaller bird, is it 
rightly called the “ greater northern shrike (Z. borealis) ;” and where is it described? It 
would be an assistance if any persons having specimens of the giay shrike would say, 
having reference to the points of difference above named, to which species they belong. 
_ Jt would enable us to judge which of the two is the most common, and whether those 
differences are true points of distinction between two species; especially if they would 
notice anything in which the differences named are not borne out. No. 2 being a 


female, a description of the male bird is desired, and can perhaps be furnished by sume% 


one.—J. H. Jenkinson ; December, 1866. 
Ps. I think in all probability some of those noticed as “ greater northern 
— Shrikes” are merely L. excubitor; e.g.‘ Zoologist’ 1850 (Zvol. 2619), where a female 
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bird is described as L. borealis, which is identical with my No. 3; so perhaps No. 2 is 
not so common as the notices would seem to make it, and the term “ greater” may 


have helped to puzzle people-—.J. H. J. 


Woodchat Shrike, Sabine’s Gull and Gullbilled Tern in the Neighbourkooi of 
Plymouth.—Within the past two months the following exceedingly rare birds have 
heen obtained in the neighbourhood of Plymvuth, all of which I have myself 
examined :—Female woudchat shrike, captured with bird-lime, and. kept alive fur sume 


days on raw liver: this bird was in severe moult, and the old plumage much worn. 


Sabine’s gull, a young bird of the year, killed in Plymouth Sound, and stated in one of 
the local papers to be the gullbilled tern, which it in no way resembles, Gullbilled 
tern, immature, shot on the Saira; from the gullet and stomach of which several 


beetles were taken: the colour of the bill of the young gullbilled tern is said by most 


authors to be of a bluish black, but in this bird the base of the lower mandible is of a 
yelluwish orange, as described by Temiminck. I feel much pleasure iv being the first 
to record the occutrence vf the three above-mentioned birds in the vicinity of 
Plymouth. Many black redstarts have already made their appearance on our cuasts.— 
J. Gatcombe ; Plymouth, November 16, 1866. 


Nesting of the Sony Thrush.—Last April I discovered a nest of the sone dui in. 
a rather unusual situation. it was fixed on the top of a rail which was standiag on 


one end ina disused tramway arch. Oue end of the arch was built up, and the place 


was dark in the daytiine. The nest was robbed by mischievous boys. The birds built 


avain not far distant, on the ground, among loose straw. Tatso fouad a nest of the 
thrush, the soft lining of which was inlaid all over with bits of rotten setae on 
Roberts ; Lofthouse, Wakefield. 

Nesting of the Flycatcher.—The nest of the spotted fly catcher hee been variously, 
and I think in some instances incorrectly, described. Macygillivray says the nest “ is 
small, compact, cumposed of straws, moss and hair, and lined with feathers.” 
According to Montagu, it is “ formed of bents, moss, and such like materials, inter- 
woven with spiders’ webs, and lined with feathers.’ ‘The Rev. J. C. Atkinson, in his 
little work ‘ British Birds’ Eggs and Nests,’ describes it as composed of “ moss, vld and 
new bents, straws, twigs, hairs and feathers.” In Kuight’s ‘ English Cyclopedia,’ it is 


said to be “ loosely constructed of moss, fibres, catkins of the hazel, or small twigs, 


lined with straw and wool, or hair and feathers.” Now, I have seen many nests of the 
flycatcher, but I have seldom found feathers in the lining. IT have fouud a little woul 


or hair, One that I minutely dissected last year was composed externally of dry soft 


bents and a little moss, and finished with soft moss, and strips of red bark. Tinis red 
bark, which by the way is almost the colour of the eggs, has always formed a portion 
of the inside and rim of the nests I have vbserved here. I should, however, remark 
that 1 have found my nests in an urchard where red bark of the cherry and plum tree 
isathand. ‘There was neither hair nor feathers in the nest that examined. In 
corruboration of Montagu, I have sometiines seen the rim fiuished with masses of old 


spiders’ webs. The writer in ‘ Kuight’s Cyclopedia’ is certainly in error when he says” 


the nest is loosely constructed, fur it is generally, and accurately, described as 


compact ; in fact, I have found some nearly as closely made and as elegantly finished 


as the vest of the chafiiunch. It has been interesting to me to leara recently, fro 
Wilson’s excellent work on American birds, that some of the American flycatchers use 
bark iu the formation of their nests. Wilson, who was a winute describer of nests as 
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well as other things, says the nest of the redeyed flycatcher* (MJuscicapa olivacea) 
‘is formed of pieces of hornets’ nests, some flax, fragments of withered leaves, slips of 
vine-bark, bits of paper, all glued together with the saliva of the bird and the silk of 
caterpillars, so as to be very compact; the inside is lined with fine slips of grape-vine 
bark, fibrous grass, and sometimes hair.” The nest of the yellowthroated chat 
(AM. sylvicola) ‘is composed outwardly of thin strips of the bark of grape-vines, moss, 
lichen, &c., and lined with fine fibres of such like substances.” The peculiar materials 
of the nests of these two foreign flycatchers resemble remarkably, being indeed almost 
identical with the materials of the nest of our own flycatcher, as far as I have observed. 
Feathers, be it remarked, are not mentioned by Wilson. The use of red slips of bark 


I consider a peculiarity which would enable anyone acquainted with the nest to 


distinguish it among a hundred others. The flycatcher frequently builds its nest in 


_places where it fails to rear its young. One year I found one in a hollow of a cherry- 


tree, where, during a heavy thunder-storm, the rain collected, and the young were 
drowned. Another I found, built right at the end of a long, horizontal pear-tree arm, 
was demolished by the wind.—George Roberis ; Lofihouse, Wakefield. 

Instance of Fearlessness in the Blackeap (Sylvia atricapilla).—In the course of the 


_ summer of 1865 I was visiting an uncle who resides in this neighbourhood, when my 


little cousins came ruuning to me and said, Oh, cousin Harpur, come and look at our 
blackcap’s nest;” and so to look at it I went, and in a small juniper bush I found a 
female blackcap sitting upon her nest. She did not evince the least alarm at my 
approach, and upon putting my finger into the nest to feel how many eggs there were 
in it, instead of flying off, she set up her feathers and pecked at my hand in the most 
furious manner, and I had to push her aside in order to discover how many eggs she 
had got. Upon expressing my surprise at her extraordinary tameness my young 
relations remarked, “* Oh, she always dues like that, and we have to push her off the 


~ nest whenever we want to look into it, but when the*cock bird is on he flies off as soon 


as we try to touch him.” This bold little lady hatched her eggs, but I regret to say 
that the nest from frequent handling got rather lop-sided, and the young birds fell out 
and came to grief.—/. ask dai Crewe; Rectory, Drayton-Beauchamp, Tring, 
November 14, 1866. 

— Rock Pipit inland.—On the 24th of October I shot a rock pipit (Anthus petrosus) 
on a fallow field at Willesden Green, which must certainly be more than twenty-five 
miles from the sea. It was in company with several meadow pipits, and also one of 
its own species, which I take to have been a male, as my bird is a female. It was in 
very good condition, but I regret to say that I did not examiue the stomach, and so 
am unable to say whether it was fresh from the sea-coast or not. The wind was 
E.N_E. on the previous day. —Charles B, Whar ton; Willesden, Middlesex, 
1866. 

Lapland Bunting in Lancashire-—On the 27th of October I purchased in Liver- 
pool Market, from a Southport birdcatcher, a fine young male of the above species, 
which was exposed for sule in a cage along with a large number of sky larks. I did 
not know what bird it was at the time, and asked the man no questions, but have since 
been told by another Southport birdcatcher (not having seen the same man since) 


* For an account of this bird sce Newman’s ‘ Moutagu’s Dictionary.’ 
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that the birds were all caught on the sand-hills in the neighbourhood of Southport, 
which I do not doubt, as the man appeared to me not to know that any bird was in 
the cage except larks; it was some time before I could make him understand which 
bird I wanted out of the lot, and it was only when he got the bird in his hand that he 


saw it was not a sky lark, and then gave it the name of “ moor lark” (a name I never ? 


heard before, and none of the other birdcatchers who frequent the market could tell me 
what a “ moor lark” was): I suspect he never saw a bird like it befure. Two or three 
naturalists have seen it, and are quite satisfied that it is a Lapland bunting, though it 


is not in the plumage of that bird as figured by either Audubon or Gould. It. 


measures as folluows:—Length from tip of the beak to the end of the tail, 63 inches; 
from the carpal joint to the end of the longest quill-feather, 33 inches, and tarsi over 
Zths of an inch. T.egs, toes aud claws pitch-black; the hind claw almost straight and 
longer than the toe. It runs like a lark, but occasionally hops, seldom perches, but 
does not roost on the ground. It made itself perfectly at home in my aviary from the 


first, and eats any kind of seed along with the other birds, and seems particularly fond — 


of oats. It differs from the figure of the adult male in not having the black on the 
hind throat and breast well defined, but is already much darker than when I obtained 
it. The scapulars ‘are broadly edged with yellowish brown, as in the snipe; and the 
chestnut colour at the back of the neck does not show much, but on separating the 
feathers they are chestnut-coloured below the tips, and if the bird lives will no doubt 
before long assume the beautiful appearance of the adult male. —Nicholas Cooke ; 
Spring View, Liscard, November 18, 1866. 


Snow Bunting at Sea.—On the 22nd of October, while some two or three hundred. 


miles to the south-westward of the Scilly Islands, a male snow bunting, in fine 
plumage, flew on board, and was captured by myself. It was apparently much 
axhausted, and although tempted with.every description of food it refused to eat, and 
died the next day. This is rather far scuth to meet with this species at such a time 
of the year, especially as we hear of no severe weather in the north to speak of.— 
G. F. Mathew ; Barnstaple, November 3, 1866. 

Snow Bunting at Hunstanton.—On the 14th of September I shot a good specimen 
of the snow bunting, at Huustanton, in Norfolk. It was hopping about on the sand, 
at about fifteen yards from the sea: it allowed me to get within twelve yards of it. 
I made several inquiries, .nd found that none had been seen at Hunstanton during 
the summer. It is now being preserved by Mr. Whitely, of Woolwich. I observed, 


me as late as the 20th of September, a pair of swifts flying along the cliff, in company 


with several jackdaws.—A. C. Kennedy; Eton, November 8, 1866. 


Nesting of the Nuthatch.—In the ‘ Zoologist’ fur November, 1866 (Zool. S. S. 487), — 


it is stated that the nuthatch’s nest is always placed in a hole of a tree, and also 
that it was a difficult nest to find. I do not contradict the last statement, but on the 


2nd of May, 1866, while in search of nests, 1 happened to enter a sand-pit. My — 


attention was drawn to a deserted sand martin’s hole, neatly plastered up with a very 
dark substance, like mud, with the exception of a very small hole in the centre. Upon 


going up and examining it, I found it was a nuthatch’s nest: upon extracting the mud, 


which came out perfectly whole, I put my hand into the hole, which was about two 
and a half feet in length, and at the further end I perceived a nest, cleverly covered 


up with the thin bark off Scotch firs, containing three eggs, two of which I took and — 
| left one remaining, and replaced the mud as well as I could, The next day I came, 
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removed the mud, and took out the newly-laid egg, and so for four successive days 


I came and took my egg. I have the mud with which the hole was obstructed in my 
possession at the present time.—E. Charles Moor; Great Bealing, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, November 20, 1866. 

Shore Larks in Suffolk —On Friday last I saw two shore larks (Alauda alpestris) 
at Mr. Swaysland’s: these had been shut in Suffolk, and sent to him to stuff. They 
were killed, I believe, on the 29th of November.—George Dawson Rowley ; 5, Peel 
Terrace, Brighton, December 10, 1866. 

Nesting of the Cole Tit.—I was led to a nest of this bird the other day (April 20th) 
ina curious manner. I was passing along a foot-path, when my ear caught a tapping 
sound, like that made by the woodpecker. I looked round awhile, but could see no 
bird nor any other animal; the noise, however, drew me to a rather thick, partially 
decayed thorn in a hedge-row, and in the side of it, about a yard from the ground, I 
perceived a small newly-made hole. Presently I saw bits of rotten wvod falling down 
ihe side of the tree. Just now a cole tit made its appearance in the hedge, uttering a 


certain note; the little excavator, which had been working in the interior of the hole, 
- then emerged, and the pair flew away. About an hour afterwards, when returning, 


the tapping was going on again. I stopped, and the sentinel outside (the male) came 


into the bush, made the same alarm, the worker emerged, and they both flew away as 
before. I could not see how the bits of rotten wood were ejected from the hole, which 


was nearly a fuot in depth, but I could see them dropping to the ground. The 
materials of the foundation of the nest were thin strips of dry bark, fine dry grass and 
plant-down; lining, plant-down, rabbit-duwn, a few feathers and bits of dry wood. 
It contained eight eggs, size and colour of blue tit’s. sch ad Roberts ; Lofthouse, 
Wakefield. 

Visit of the Bohemian es —On Wednesday, Maimeites 28th, Mr. Knight, 
of Ongar, Essex, shot one of these birds: it is in the hands of Mr. W. Scruby, Ongar, 
for preservation. On Friday, November 30th, Mr. Salt, gamekeeper to Mr. Meynell 
Ingram, at Laughton, shot one: on examining the bird, which was a male, the food 
in the crop was found to consist almost entirely of broken fragments of the haws of the 
dog-ruse: there were three more in company with the one shot. One specimen was 
shot at Ealing, Middlesex, the week before last: it was feeding, among other birds, on 
hawthorn-berries. Last week twenty-one of these birds were seen by a brewer's man 
in Cleveland, sitting in a tree by the road-side: he borrowed a gun, and shot seven of 
them; the remainder, with one exception, have been shot: seveuteen of the number are 
now at Guisbro’, being stuffed by Messrs. Page and Reynolds. During the last week 


three of these birds have been shot in the woods about Faversham, and they are now in| 


the hands of a taxidermist residing in Faversham for the purpose of being preserved. 


- During the last few days large numbers of these beautiful little birds have made their 


appearance on the coast of Norfulk, and upwards of a score have been shut or captured: 

sixteen were counted on one tree alone, and appeared extremely tame or very 
exhausted. The gamekeeper of Colonel Mackintosh, of Farv’s, saw, on December 8th, 
a large flock, and shot two, male and female, both very fine birds, in perfect plumage, 
and wax on each of the wings: they were sent to Mr. Snowie, gunmaker, Inverness, 
for preservation. About a week since one of these birds was shot at Hermitage, near 
Newbury, Berkshire: it was alive when taken to Mr. Ralph Allder, whose wife kept it 
for three days, when it died from iis wound: during its « confinement it fed from the 
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hand on the berries,of the mountain-ash, and took water: it was apparently tame, 
excepting when no one was in sight, and then it made (when watched) strong efforts 
to escape: the bird has been preserved by Mr. Allder, in whose possession it now is. 
(Hungerford). Irom these records it appears that the visit of this beautiful bird has 
been very general, although the numbers have not been so great as in the winter of 
1849-50, when records of 586 being killed appeared in the ‘ Zvologist’ (see ‘ Dictionary 
of British Birds,’ p. ma I _— be truly — for further information —Edward 

Newman. | 

Waxwings.—An enormous flight of waxwings has appeared on the coast of N orfolk. 
More than ninety have been killed. me friend a Stevenson has seen more than - 
sixty of them.—Jd. 

Waxwings near Woolwich.—I have this day (December 3rd) received a letter from 
my friend Mr. Whitely, of Woolwich, who tells me that he has had brought to him, 
during last week, no less than eight good specimens of the waxwing. This species is 
now, I believe, a very rare and only occasional visitor to the British Isles: some of 
- these were shot in the Plumstead Marshes, near Woolwich, and two were procured in 
the Maryon Road, at Charlton, which is about four miles from Plumstead. They 
were;all, I believe, excellent specimens. I do not know on what days they were shot, 
whether on fine ones or the contrary; but I presume that it was partly owing to the 
weather that such a number (in comparison) should be taken about the same time.— 
A. Clark-Kennedy ; Eton. 

Bee-eater at Stapleton, near Bristol. —Several bee-eaters appeared at Stapleton the 
beginning of last May, and three of them were shot. One killed on the 2nd of May 
came into the possession of Mr. Wheeler, birdstuffer, of St. Augustine’s, Bristol, and 
was preserved by him.—M. A. Mathew ; Weston-super-Mare, December 13, 1866. 

Swallow-stones (see Zool. S. S. 523).— Describing how Basil and Evangeline were 
together in their childhood, Longfellow says :— 

* Oft in the barns they climbed to the populous nests on the rafters, 
Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone which the swallow 
Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its fledglings ; 
Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the swallow!” 
—Evangeline, Part I. | 

Creamcoloured Sand Martin.—I have had sent to me a most beautiful cream- 
coloured sand martin, to case, for Mr. G. Wright, of the “Lee Tavern,” Hackney 
Wick, where it can now be seen: it was shot by him on Hackney Marshes last August. 
—B. Hesse ; Alfred House, Chisenhale Road, Victoria Park, November 19, 1866. 

Food of the Wood Pigeon.—While the subject is still under discussion, I may 
mention that in the crops of specimens killed in the Vale of Ffestiniog, North Wales, 
in 1865, I found the seeds of Ranunculus acris in large quantities. Turnip-leaves 
seem to be preferred to those of the cabbage, probably because the former are usually 
grown in less dangerous situations; nevertheless in hard weather I have known a 
flock of wood pigeons completely destroy whole beds of winter cabbage, picking out 
the soft: parts of the leaves, and allowing very little besides the bare ribs and stalks to 
remain.—Henry L. Saxby; Baltasound, Shetland, October 23, 1866. 

Gray Phalarope at Shoreham.—While shooting last month at Shoreham, I a 
swimming in a small pond, about a hundred yards from the sea, a gray phalarope: 
was feeding at the time, every now and then adroitly plunging ils beak into the ae 
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to catch the numerous insects on the surface. Mr. Wells, of Shoreham, who was with 
me, immediately shot it, and it is now in my collection: it is a very good specimen, in 
winter plunage. Mr. Wells had shot, in the same week, five other specimens, all in 

- winter plumage.—7. A. Hawker ; Dunchurch Road, Rugby, October 30, 1866. 
Gray Phalarope at Barnstaple.—I have to add the neighbourhcod of Barnstaple to 
the list of places on our coasts visited by the gray phalarope this autumn. During 
the second and third weeks in September this little bird occurred on the River Taw in 


considerable numbers. I have been told that several were caught by hand, and many 


others shot. I saw three examples in the birdstuffer’s shop at Barnstaple, and he told 
me that several others had been brought to him.—JZ. A. Mathew ; November 1, 1866. 


Purple Sandpiper, Little Gull and Fulmar Petrel on the South Coast of Devon— 


During a short stay at Teignmouth I.obtained specimens of the above-mentioned birds. 
On the 22nd of November I obtained several specimens of the purple sandpiper from 
-a small flock of these birds, which I found on the rocks at the mouth of the river at 
Exmouth. On the 24th of November, when out in a boat, over the bar of the Teign, 
I had the good fortuneto obtain a specimen of the little gull: this bird is in the 
plumage described by Yarrell (vol. iii. p. 565, 3rd edition) as that of a young bird of 
the year, except that the white collar on the nape of the neck and black baud below it 
are wanting. The Fulmar petrel I picked up alive on the beach between Dawlish and 
Storcross on the 30ih of November: the bird was too wet and exhausted to fly, but 
quite alive enough to bite: it had been blowing hard all that night from the N. and 
N.E., and the wind having shifted in the morning to E. and 8. E., there was a heavy 
sea on at the time: the bird when I picked it up was lying just above the reach of the 


waves: it appears to be an adult bird, as the only point of difference to the descrip- : 


tion in Yarrell being that the irides are dark instead of light yellow, and there isa 
small dark patch immediately before -the eye.—Cectl Smith; Lydeard House, 
Taunton, 

Gadwall shot on the Tay.—On Thursday last (November 22nd) I purchased a 
very fine specimen of the gadwall, in the flesh, from my birdstuffer in Edinburgh, Mr. 
Small: he had the day before picked it up in the Edinburgh Market, and was 
informed by the person he bought it of that it was shot on the Tay, below Pertb, 
two days earlier. In every respect it was in fine plumage, except that the chestnut 
colour of the middle wing-coverts was not so bright or distinct as it would probably 
have been had the bird been procured later in the wiuter. The scale-like feathers of 
the breast, however, were very distinct in their markings. I have not heard of the 


gadwall having been killed in Scotland for a long time. before. —John A. Harvie 


Brown ; Dunipace, November 24, 1856. | 

Baldheaded Eagle in Achill.—1 received a letter, dated November 24, 1866, 
from my friend Mr. C. G. Danford, who was then residing at Achill, in the West of 
Treland. Part of this letter I shall copy for your consideration. Although the facts 
hereafter related can scarcely be considered conclusive, nevertheless I think that 
they are deserving of some notice. Mr. Danford has an excellent knowledge of 
birds, and is not one who would too rashly jump at a conclusion. Of the gentleman 


—a Mr. Boycott— of whoin he speaks in his letter as being the actor in the adventure, | 


he says previously “ he knows birds very well.” Now, without further preface, I shall 


give that portion of his letter which relates to the bird the name of which heads this — 
note. After talking of the tall cliffs around Achill, and of having himself watched for 
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eagles on their summit Mr. Danford goes on to say :—‘ Last year he (Mr. Boycott) 
was watching for eagles at the cliffs I told you of, shot one, and was just going to 

load again, when he saw another bird coming. He fired at and winged it, and it fell 
on the edge of the cliff. He went up to hit it with his loading-rod, and saw to his 
surprise that it was a different kind of bird, pure white head, and all the other plumage 
dark. It just flapped over the cliff and fell on a ledge below. He went down, and 
almost got a hit at it, when it struggled a bit, and this time toppled clean over into the 

sea.” Mr. Danford concludes, “‘ Without doubt, from his (Boycott’s) desciription, it. 
must have been the American baldheaded eagle.” Such is Mr. Danford’s letter, and 

I leave it to you to think over. For my part I think there is nothing improbable in 

the-fact of its really having been the American eagle. The wild coasts of west Ireland 

have been but little explored comparatively by the ornithologist, and there is no place 

in all the British islands more suited for that bird to place its foot. It is nearest to 
its native country, and the cliffs are as high if not higher than any others along that 
coast.—John A. Harvie Brown ; December 24, 1866. 


Curative Powers of the Tench—I have just read in to-day’s ‘Standard’ that 
“ A few years since the ponds in Frogmore Gardens (Windsor) were dragged for the 
purpose of destroying the jack, when one was caught weighing between thirty and 
forty pounds, with a tench weighing seen pounds in its pouch.” There has long 
been a notion prevalent among anglers that of all fresh-water fish the tench alone 
enjoys perfect immunity from the attacks of the jack or pike. It has been imagined 
that the slimy matter which covers the scales of the tench has peculiar curative 
powers, of which the pike is fully aware, and this superstitious notion, like many 
similar ones, has been adopted by the poets: 


“ Close to his side the kind physician glides, 
And sweats the healing balsam from his sides.” 


If this privilege really exists it is more probably owing to a certain distaste in the 
pike for the balsamic secretion of the tench, but if the ubove-quoled instance is true, 
it would seem that the last-named fish may trust too confidingly in the forbearance of 
the “fresh-water shark.” I should like to hear the experiences of others on this — 
suhject.— George Guyon; Ventnor, Isle of Wight, October 24, 1866. 

Scyllarus arctus near Penzance.—A specimen of Scyllarus arctus was brought to 
me yesterday: it was thrown up by a cod which was caught near Mousehole Island, in 
this Bay. It was perfectly fresh and uninjured, and must have been swallowed by the 
cod very shortly indeed before its capture. This makes the fourth speciinen captured 
in English waiers of which Iam aware. The earliest is in the cvilection of Mr. Couch, 
of Puiperro, taken from the stomach of a cod captured off that place. The nextisa 
specimen in the collection of the late Mr. R. Q. Couch, of this place, of which no- 
particulars are known, beyond that it was probably taken in this Bay early in 1863. 
The third was taken alive here last year, and noted in your pages by me, and this 
fourth is procured in the same waters as the third. My two specimens will be found 
in the Museum here.—Zhomas Cornish ; Penzance, November 28, 1866. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Entomoxocicat Society. 
November 5, 1866.—Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., President, in the chair. 


The Meeting was this day for the first time held in Burlington House. A resolu- 
tion in the following terms was proposed by the President, seconded by Mr. Alfred 
R. Wallace, and carried by general consent :— 


“That the Society desires to record its sense of the liberality and kindly feeling of 
the Linnean Society evinced by the permission given to assemble in these Rooms, and 
that the thanks of the Society be offered to the Linnean Society accordingly.” 


Notice of Subjects for Discussion. 


The President referred to the suggestions made by the Council twelve months 
previously (see ‘ Proceedings,’ 1865, p. 128), as to giving notice befurehand of papers 
intended to be read or subjects to be introduced for discussion. In no single instance 
had notice been given; but the Council was so convinced that the interest and 
scientific value of the Meetings would be increased by the adoption of such a course, 
that he had been requested again to mention this matter from the Chair. If the 
Secretary were forewarned in time to announce the subject for consideration in the 
‘Atheneum’ of the Saturday preceding the Meeting, Members speciaily interested in 
and conversant with that subject would probably make a point of being present, and 
moreover invitations might be issued to men of science who were known to be well 
acquainted with the matter, and thus the discussions, otherwise desultory, might lead 
to definite results. 


to the Library. 


The following donations were announced, and thanks voted to the Jennen: — 
‘The Journal of the Linnean Society,’ Zoology, Vol. ix. No. 34; presented by the 
Society. ‘The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 2nd series, 

Vol. ii. Part 2; by the Society. Hewitson’s ‘ Exotic Butterflies, Part 60; by W. W. 
Saunders, Esq. Lacordaire, ‘Genera des Coléoptéres, Vol. vii., and Parts 7 & 8 of 
the Plates; by the Author. ‘Observations on the Development and Position of the 
Hymenoptera, with Notes on the Morphology of Insects, by A. S. Packard, jun.; by 
the Author. ‘ Eugereon Boeckingii, eine neue Insectenforme aus dem Todtliegenden, 
by Dr. Anton Dohrn; by the Author. ‘Stettiner Entomologische Zeitung, 1866, 
Parts 7-~12; by the Entomological Society of Stettin. ‘The Zoologist,’ for October 
and November; by the Editor. ‘The Entomologist’s Month!y Magazine,’ for 
October and November; by the Editors. | 


Election of Member. 


Colonel Henry Scott, RE., Sec. R.H.S., of Ealing, was ballotted for, and elected 
a Member. 
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§c. 


Mr. W. W. honndein exhibited two larve of Cicade from Mexico, each of which 
had a Clavaria growing from between the eyes; the fungi were probably of the same 
species, though dissimilar in their development. He remarked that these fungoid 
excrescences were most frequently found on Lepidopterous larve, and usually arose 
from the joint immediately behind the head; in the present case, however, the 
Clavarie sprang from the front, giving to each larva the appearance of the conven- 
tional unicorn. It was a question whether the growth of the fungus commenced 


during the life of the insect; he was not aware of any observation which supported — 
that notion, and thought that the growth did not begin till after death. Acting upon — 


the suggestion of the President, Mr. Saunders promised to bring forward for dis- 


cussion the subject of “ Fungoid growths on Insects” at a future Meeting, of which 


due notice should be given. 

Mr. Bates mentioned that some capital articles on fecst-tenal by Mr. Cooke had 
recently appeared in Hardwicke’s ‘ Science Gossip.’ 

Mr. W. W. Saunders exhibited two larva-cases sent from Brazil by Mr. Reed, one 
of which was zoned or ribbed in different directions so as to form quite a regular 
sculpture on the outside; the two were somewhat similar, and probably belonged to two 
species of the same group of Coleoptera. 

Mr. Janson exhibited various new or rare Coleeptera recently received by Mr. 
Bakewell, from Dr. G. Howitt, of Melbourne, viz., Hemiphasis Bukewellii, White, 
from Melbourne; Passalus teres, Perch., New South Wales; Lissotes obliteratus, 
Westw., Hobarton ; Lissotes cancroides, Fabr., Hobarton ; Lissotes subtuberculatus, 
_ Wesiw., Hobarton; an apparently mandessiias species of Lissotes from Victoria, to 
which Dr. Howitt applied the trivial name “ furcicornis”; a new species of Cera- 
tognathes, from Hobarton, for which Dr. Howitt proposed the specific title 
“setiger’’; and Dorcadida bilocularis, White, from Hobarton. 

Mr. Stainton exhibited the specimen of Stathmopoda ? Guerinii, which he had 
received from M. Guérin-Méneville in 1857, with the intimation that it was “ éclose 
d’une grande galle sur le pistacier,” and which till last month had remained unique. 
Towards the end of September Dr. Staudinger, who had gone on a collecting expedi- 
tion to Celles-les- Bains (Department of Ardéche) sent over some Nepticulized leaves of 
Pistacia terebinthus, and on the 28th of September Mr. Stainton wrote suggesting a 
search for the gall-feeding Stathmopoda. On the 2nd October Dr. Staudinger wrote 
in reply :—‘* Many thanks for the notice respecting Stathmopoda ? Guerinii, of which 
I herewith send you five larve. I had long noticed the galls on the Pistacia (often 
very large), and had opened some, but there were thousands of Aphides within and a 
quantity of white dust, so that it seemed an unprofitable occupation. To-day, 
however, I have renewed my search with fresh energy, though it is very dirty work, as 
there is besides a resinous secretion. I found, however, two sorts of larve in them, 
generally living amongst hundreds of Aphides, on which they probably feed, since I 
did not find the inner parts of the galls eaten; the larger larva belongs to the 
-Phycidee, and the smaller white larva is that of Stathmopoda? Guerinii; of this 
latter I also found pupa, and in one firmly closed gall a fresh specimen of the perfect 
insect. There are three kinds of galls on the Pistacia ; the largest is at the ends of the 
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shoots, elongate and curved, but they vary much in form and size; one which T found 
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was nearly a foot in length. It was only in this kind of gall that I found the larve of 
the S. Guerinii, generally in the smaller specimens. The larva makes a firm case of 
grains of excrement, which is attached to the inside of the gall; generally there is an 
opening made, through which the perfect insect may escape, yet I found some galls in 
which this. was not the case, and in which the moth would only come out in the 
interior of the gall. I imagine that the Aphides are the originators of the galls, in 
which subsequently the moths lay their eggs; but on what do the larve feed?” Ten 
days later Dr. Staudinger had been able to add some further details :-—“* The Aphides 
originate the galls, then the moths deposit their eggs on thei: the larve feed on the | 
inner walls of the galls: the larve of Stathmopoda Guerinii sometimes leave the open 
galls and creep tu some distance to undergo their change to the pupa state; but more 
frequently they remain in the galls. The pupa stick sometimes half out of the galls, 
and then retreat back again; they. do this especially when there has been heavy rain, 
and the water has penetratad the galls.” A peaulitaly coloured drawing, by Miss 
Wing, of the gall and larva was also exhibited. 
Mr. Stainton also stated that he had lately received ion Herr Hofmann, of 
Ratisbon, a larva in the berries of the alder, which was presumed to be that of Stath- 
mopoda pedella; of this he exhibited a figure, and remaiked that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that this larva could be gut out of the alder-berries alive, for it was 
often in a burrow close to the central core, and owing to the hardness of the berry it 
was almost impossible to avoid the destruction of the larva. 
Mr. Stainton exhibited a collection of Tineina from Syria and Asia Minor, which — 
Herr Lederer, of Vienna, had liberally sent over to enable him to work out the 
collection of insects made by Mr. Pickard-Cambridge in Palestine. Several of these 
were of extreme beauty, and some belonged to genera not known to occur in Europe. 
Mr. Stainton remarked that in addition to a specimen of the species which Zeller had 
described in 1847 as Dasycera imitatrix, from its extreme similarity to Dasycera 
Oliviella, there were two specimens from Amasia which seemed intermediate between 
D. imitatrix and D. Oliviella; and that when species came so extremely close 
together it was important to examine a long series, ip order to ascertain ad extent and 
limits of variation in each. | 
Mr. F. Smith exhibited some galls found in July, at Deal, on the shoots of the 
elm, and which when fresh were of an apple-green colour, with the side exposed to the 
sun of a rosy hue, so that they had a perfectly fruit-like appearance: they were of con- 
siderable size, hollow, and contained numbers of Aphides, probably a couple of hundred 
in a single gall. He had sent specimens to Mr. Armistead, who believed the gall to 
be undescribed. 
Mr. M‘Lachlan found the same gall in the summer near Kingston-on-Thames, not 

on the Ulmus campestris, but on what he believed was kuown as the Dutch coik elm; 
they contained Aphides, and were full of water. 
_ The, President remembered to have seen very similar galls near Naples, he 
believed on elm. 
Mr. Pascoe exhibited two females of a Coccus, the case or covering of which 
resembled a small shell, and might well be mistaken fora Patella ; they were from 
Fort Lincoln, South Australia and were said to have been found “onthe under side 
of Eucalyptus leaves.” | 
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The President exhibited specimens and magnified drawings of a new Myriapod, 
about one twenty-fifth of an inch in length, and remarkable not only for its small size 
but for the small number of legs, having only nine pairs: he found it not unfrequently 
in his kitchen-garden, among decaying leaves and in other similar situations. It 
might at first sight be taken for a larva, but he had watched many specimens for 
pearly two months, and during that time they had not undergone any further change 
or exhibited signs of further development; moreover, some of the males contained 
spermatozva, Which showed that they were mature. The first pair of legs was 
attached to the segment immediately succeeding the head, the other eight pairs to the 
fuur following segmenis; the youngest specimens were provided with only three pairs 
of legs, there was no ecight-legged stage, but at a single moult they changed from 


three pairs to five pairs, and afterwards tu six, seven, eight and nine, acquiring a new 


pair at each successive moult. The animal was white in colour, active in habit, 
intelligent in appearance, aud frequently occupied itself in cleaning its feet with its 
mouth, after the manner of a fly or cat. In many other points it differed from all 
centipedes, of which the President believed it to constitute a new type; the Myriapods 
were separated from other Arthropods by so bread a division that any form which 
even tended to bridge over the gap was of very great interest: he proposed to give a 
history of the transformations of this novelty, and to describe it under the generic 
name of Pauropus, in allusion to the paucity of feet. 

Prof. Westwood remarked that a certain identity of s'ze appeared to run through 
particular groups, and this had hitherto seemed to be the case with the Myriapoda as 
with other Ordeis; the general run of Centipedes ranged (say) from ten inches down 
to an inch or an inch and a half; it was therefore very remarkable to meet with one of 
the almost microscopic dimensions of that exhibited (though the genus Pollyxinus 
made some approximation to it in size), and he should have been inclined to resort to 
the theory that it was an immature larval form, but for the observations of the Presi- 
dent, which seemed to be conclusive on that head. 

The Secretary exhibited, on bebalf of Mr. W. Rogers, a singularly pale variety of 
the female of Hipparchia Janira, captured at Tooting on the 6th of September; anda 
specimen of Rumia crategata, bred from a pupa found in an old fence at Tooting 
during the present year, in which the left fore wing and the right hind wing (with the 
exception of a slight tivge at their outer margius) were pure white, whilst the body 
and the other two wings were of the ordinary yellow, and of not less than the usual 
brightness and depth of colour. The specimen could be regarded only as a mon- 
strosity, or dusus nature ; it was as if Nature had fallen short of colouring matter, and 
had determined that such matter as she had should be employed as far as it would go 
in the perfect colouring of certain parts,and should not be equably diffused over the 
whole surface so as to produce an insect faint and pale throughout; the transverse or 
cruciform fashion, however, in which the colouring of the parts uae been completed 
Was curious. 

The Secretary exhibited some Egyptian beans, sent “from a Greek firm,” which 
on the outside appeared perfectly sound, whilst in the inside of many there was “a 
peculiar worm,” some of which were found alive and were forwarded “ for the use of 


the Society.” The “ peculiar wormn” proved to be the perfect form of a species of 
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The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Henry Recks, dated “Cow Head, New- 
foundland, 13th Sept. 1866”; though but recently landed, the writer had already 


fuund that the Diptera, in the shape of mosquitves, black flies and sand Mies, pre- : 


dominated far beyond his requirements for obtaining specimens; Lepidoptera seemed 
scarce on that portion of the island; of Hymenoptera he had scen only one species of 
Vespa, and that not V. Germanica, which he saw in Canada. 


The Timing communicated the “ Note on the appearance 
of Argynnis Lathonia” 


“T observe that at p. 115 of the ‘ Proceedings’ for 1865, the appearance of 
-Argynnis Lathonia late in September is mentioned as ‘unusual.’ As I have been for 
many years in the habit of taking that species in fine condition regularly from about 
September 25th to October Sth, and as information respecting its other periods of 
flight may be acceptable to English entomologists, I subjvin a note on this subject. 
Early in March hybernated specimens appear. The first fresh individuals emerge from 
the pupa late in May or early in June; they remain on the wing for some time, but 
are soon wasted. The seeond brood appears ealy in August, and lasts uniil 
September. Then, lastly, after this brood is almost over, and represented only by a 
few very tattered specinens; a small number of fine fresh specimens appear, a sort of 
third brood, in fact, late in September or early in October. These are generally 
smaller, and nearly always darker than the preceding broods; and they occasionally 
hybernate. These remarks apply only to the North of France, where the climate is 
similar to our own. In the South fresh Lathonias may always be seen, at least in 
October, November, December, February, April and May. I have even known this 
species emerge from the pupa in January (nod being forced by heat). The third 
brood is so regular in ils appearance that [ used always, when residing in the North 
of France, to make one or two excursions in October or Jate in September in search of 
it. During these excursions I often met with the autumn brood of Melitwa Dia, and 
once I captured Limenitis Sybilla on the Ist of October, in very fine condition. 
I exhibited the specimen at the Oxford University Entomological Society: it differed 
in nu respect from the type of the species.” , 


Papers read. 


Mr. M‘Lachlan read a paper entitled “* New Genera and Species of Psocidix.” 

Mr. Edward Saunders read “ Descriptions of six new Species of Buprestid:e 
belonging to the T ribe Chalcophorides, Lacordaire.” Four of the specics were 
referred to the genus Chrysochroa, one to Steraspis, and the other to Cy phogastre ; 
the whole were exhibited, together with their nearest allies, fur comparison. 


JAG7 


New Part of ‘ Transactions. 


The publication (in September) of Trans. Ent. Soe., third series, vol, iii. part 3, 
being another instalment of Mr. Paseve’s ‘ path ee Malayana, and the fousth 
part issued during the present year, was announced.—J. WV. D, 
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HE ENTOMOLOGIST. — The December number contains—‘ 


A Second Supplement to Henry Doubleday's Synonymic List of British Lepi- 
loptera, Henry Doubleday. A Chapter on Galls, and Life-histories of Noctua conflua, 
fecatera dysudea, H. serena and Botys terrealis, Edward Newman. Note on Ellopia 
and E. prasinaria, from AM. Milliére. Life-histories of Eupithecia rectangu- 
Maes, Grapholita nevana, Plutella porrectella and Pierophorus Lienigianus, C. S. Gregson. 
2 oc numerous short notices, records of captures and offers of duplicates, by the Rev. E. 
Iatless Todd, H. J. Harding, T. Last, W. Machin, J. P. Barrett, H. M‘Dowall, Rev. 
Ba iH. Wratislaw, C. Denny, B. Dibben, E. Dibben, W. Johnson, W. Young, &c. 


Subscription Six Shillings a-Year, or any single number for Sixpence: iu all cases — 
repaid. | | 
| London: E. Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate. 


This day is published, 8vo, 808 pp., 30s., : | 

HE RECORD OF ZOOLOGICAL LITERATURE for the Year 
7 1865 (Second Annual Volume). 

Edited by Dr. ALBERT GUNTHER. : 
- The object of the * Record’ is to give, in an annual volume, reports on, and abstracts 
pf, the various zoological publications which have appeared io the preceding year, to 
equaint zoologists with the progress of every branch of their science in all parts of the 
Meiobe, avd to furm a repertory which will retain its value for the student of future 
cars. | | 

This volume contains résumés of about 35,000 pages of the Zoological Literature of 
$65, with references to more than 7000 new species. ae 
Jobn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


ATALOGUE of BRITISH COLEOPTERA. By G.R. Crorcu, 


Esq. Second Edition. Price 5d., post free, or three copies for Is. 


| CATALOGUS COLEOPTERORUM EUROPE ET CONFINIUM, 1866. 
rice, post free, 1s. 3d. or four copies 4s. 6d. 


E. W. Jaxson, Natural History and General Agent and Bookseller, 61, Grace- 
burch Street, London, E.C. | | 


E A NATURALIST’S RAMBLE TO THE ORCADES. 
By ARTHUR W. CRICHTON, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 
Price Four Shillings. | 
Wirn an rxquistre Frontispiece sy Wo tr. 

Mr. CRICHTON’s ‘RAMBLE TO THE ORCADES’ is now ready: it will be 
found invaluable to Ornithologists intending to visit those Islands, and highly interesting 
ike general reader. 
“ This little book is a perfect gem.”—Zoologist. 


-. John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, in One Volume, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 
Wiru Litruocrapsic Frontispiece sy Wotr, 
HE BIRDS OF MIDDLESEX: a Contribution to the Natural 
History of the County. By J. EDMUND HARTING, F.LS., F.Z.S. 


s In this volume more than 200 species of Birds are separately considered: the | 
aunts, habits, and food of each are alluded to, and attention is drawn to the note and | 
Bight as a ready means of distinction at a distance. Wherever it has been practicable, 
be notes are musically expressed in the text, In the case of closely-allied species their 
uief distinguishing characters are pointed out in parallel columns, thus exhibiting at a 
lance the particular respects in which they differ. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 
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Birps.—The Birds of Shakespeare, J. F. Harting, F.Z.S., 529, Ornithological Note 
from Shetland, Henry L. Saxby, M.D., 537. Ornithological Notes from Beverley MAS Samay 
East Yorkshire, W. W. Boulton, 540. Ornithological Notes froin North Lincolp. Maia 
shire, John Cordeaux, 546. Letters on Ornithology: Letter IV.—A Natur iS 
History of the Kittiwake Gull, Harry Blake-Knoz, 548. . 


Sucxkiers.—Anecdote of the Horse; Rats and Mice, George Roberts, 553. Notes op 
the Mammalia of Norfolk, 7. &. Gunn, 553. The Harvest Mouse and th 
Cockroaches, Rev. H. Harpur Crewe, M.A., 553. Whales off the Isle of Wight 
George Guyon, 554. 
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shire, Henry P. Hensman, 555. Occurrence of the Meriin in Sciily; The tm 
Great Gray British Shrikes, Edward Hearle Rodd, 555. Great Gray Shrike, Re] 
J. H. Jenkinson, M.A., 555. Woodchat Shrike, Sabine’s Gull and Gullbilled Ten 
in the Neighbourhood of Plymouth, J. Gatcombe, 557. Nesting of the Song 
Thrush; Nesting of the Flycatcher, George Roberts, 557. Instance of Fearlessneg 
in the Blackcap, Rev. H. Harpur Crewe, M.A., 558. Rock Pipit inland, Charlo 

Wharton, 558. Lapland Buuting in Lancashire, Nicholas Cooke, 559. 
Bunting at Sea, G. F’. Mathew, R.N., F.L.S., 559. Snow Bunting at Hunstanton, 
A. C. Kennedy, 552. Nesting of the Nuthatch, Rev. L. Charles Moor, 560. Shor 
Larks in Suffolk, George Dawson Rowley, M.A., F.L.S.,560. Nesting of the ColeTit 
George Roberts, 560. Visit of the Bohemian Waxwing, Edward Newman, 560, 56], ‘ 
Waxwings near Wuolwich, A. Clark-Kennedy, 561. Bee-eater at Stapleton, nea N 
Bristol, Rev. M.A. Mathew, M.A., 561. Swallow-stones, 561. Creamcvloured Sand 
Martin, B. Hesse, 561. Food of the Wood Pigeon, Henry L. Saxby, M.D., 561, 
Gray Phalarope at Shoreham, 7. A. Hawker, 561. Gray Phalarope at Barnstaple 
Rev. M. A. Mathew, M.A., 562. Purple Sandpiper, Little Gull, and Fulma 
Petrel on the South Coast of Devon, Cecil Smith, 562. Gadwall shot on the Tay; 
‘Baldheaded Eagle in Achill, John A, Harvie Brown, 562. _ 
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BRITISH INSECTS AND BIRDS’ EGGS. | 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that he will Sell by Auction, 

at his Great Room, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on Tuesday, January 8}, 

at half-past 12 precisely, SEVERAL SMALL PRIVATE COLLECTIONS df 

BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA, COLEOPTERA and OTHER INSECTS, and 1 

few Foreign; alsoa COLLECTION of BIRDS’ EGGS, the property of a Gentlemas, 
and a number lately received from Sweden, Turkey, &c., all authentic. | 


Catalogues are preparing and will be ready one week prior to the Sale. 


This day is published, Price Twetve 


A DICTIONARY OF BRITISH BIRDS, containing a full account 
| of the Plumage, Weight, Habits, Food, Migrations, Nest and Eggs of every 
Bird found in Great Britain and Ireland. The whole arranged under the English naw 
and in Alphabetical Order. | 


Edited by EDWARD NEWMAN, F.LS., F.ZS., &c. 
London: Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. — 


LONDON: EDWARD NEWMAN, PRINTER, 9, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BISHOPSGATE, N.E~ 
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